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Be a Successful Artist 


There is Joy and Profit in Creative Art. 


EARN how you may learn to draw! 
How you may make your home 
your studio and follow the most 

fascinating hobby of creative Art either as 
a pleasurable pastime or as a lucrative and 
congenial occupation. 

Through the simple medium of a John 
Hassall Postal Course you may attain that 
skill with pen, pencil, and brush which 
will endow you with a priceless gift, with 
an inspiration which will glow with ever- 
increasing intensity as the years roll by. 


The JOHN HASSALL WAY is the straight line to creative 
Art—direct and speedy. The unique Postal Course of Home 
Studio Training compiled personally by John Hassall, R.I., is an 
epitome of efficient and effective knowledge—a veritable 
inspiration of instructional Art. 

Take that first step now which will lead you to the enjoyment 
of a life-long creative pastime. Send first a copy of the accom- 
panying sketch (or a specimen of your original work) and. you 
will receive by return a FREE and frank criticism, with an 
expert’s opinion as to how you may speedily and easily develop 
your talent and ability in your own time and in your own home, 

Fill in this Coupon, attach it to your sketch, and post it to-day. 


THE COUPON—Post Now !.------- 






Copy this 
sketch jor 
free criticism. 











The John Hassall Correspondence Art School, 
| Dept. H9/3, St. Albans. 
‘SSA sisNeae 
Please send me—without charge or obligation— 
a copy of the Illustrated Brochure ‘‘ The John 
LEE Hassall Way,’ and free criticism of enclosed sketch 
= (my own work). 
NNN ssn nviniasdcnncicinaeabiiousipncailan 
(in Capitals) 
i ADDRESS ae eau abu Niweuun cob eonetiees sseeneneosneteees 
Spectator, H 
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The John — Correspondence Art School, 


Dept. H9/3, St. Albans. 
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A firm surface 
with Colas 


The ordinary gravel drive cannot be kept in good 
order under modern traffic conditions unless the 
surface is firmly bound. 

COLAS binds gravel like rock. COLAS arrives 
ready to apply, and can be put down by anyone at 
any time of the year without skill or special 
apparatus. 

Modernise your drive with COLAS without spoil- 
ing its appearance. 


One drum containing 30 gallons, costing 40/-, delivered 
direct to destination within the Railway Company’s 
free delivery area, will cover approximately 90 sq. 
yds. of gravel drive or path. A considerable reduc 
tion is offered if two or more drums are ordered. 


Write to Estates (H) Dept. 
for 24-page Booklet and Prices 
COLAS PRODUCTS’ LIMITED 
Foreign Rights: Asphalt Cold Mix, Limited 
38-39 Parliament Street, Westminster, S.W.1 


Associated Companies throughout the world 
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To those who falter 


on the Road of Life 
| THE 


endeavours to extend social or spiritual 
support. Directly or indirectly, the Society’s 
efforts benefit all. 


Church Army works embrace: 


Mission Vans, Missions in Prisons, 
Workhouses and Slums, Social Centres, . 
Overseas Settlement, Employment 
Bureau, Labour Homes, 
Homes, Clubs, etc., for Women, Girls and 
Children, Fresh Air Homes, Outdoor 


Rescue Homes. 


CHEQUES should be crossed “Barclays a/c 
Church Army,’ payable to PREBENDARY 
CARLILE, C.H., D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, 





Classified |? 





Headquarters, 55 Bryanston Strect, W.1. 
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The Missions to Seamen 
In 124 Ports 














As Goop As Home! Tue MIssIons To 
SEAMEN INSTITUTE. 


We earnestly ask YOUR help to enable us 
to meet the need of these fine men. 





Sruart C. Knox, M.A., Secretary, 
11 Buckingham Sireet, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
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Tr tobacco is a challenge to 
those who say that the quality of 
25 or 30 years ago does not exist 
to-day. It may be the only one in 
Britain, but it is the genuine old-style 
quality — air-cured, sun-dried pure 
Virginia leaf, having the sweetness 
of time. 

























































































MATURED VIRGINIA 


From most good tobacconists 
in 1 and 2os. packets, or 
20s. and 40s. silvered tins, at 
1/23 per oz. 

George Dobie & Son, Ltd., 


Tobacco Manufacturers, Paisley. 
Established 1809. 
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Real Comfort 
Wear for Men. 


“LUVISCA” 
PYJAMAS are cut and 
made that you may 
enjoy the utmost com- 
fort and repose in your 
night attire. “‘ Luvisca” 
' Shirts and Soft Collars, 
equally comfortable in 
wear, have style and 
tastefulness that will do 
you credit in business 
and social affairs. 
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NEW oO", 

cco | U RAAULDS 


If any difficulty in obtaining, 
write Courtaulds (Dept. 58M), 
16 St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, 
E.C.1, for name of your nearest 
retailer and descriptive literature. 














Motorists are demand- 


ing the new Pratts 
HIGH TEST Petrol 





because of its 


1 


ACCELERATION 

. assured by instant vaporisation 
at all temperatures and at all engine 
speeds. 


“ ELECTRIC ” 


POWER—PLUS .. . 
Marvellous pulling on hills without 
pinking, and a thrilling turn of 
speed at will. 


ABSOLUTE PURITY . . . 
Freedom from gum, sulphur and 
carbon-forming elements, safeguard. 
ing your engine from damage. 


3 


BIG MILEAGE .. . 
making Pratts HIGH TEST the 
cheapest of petrols—judged by the 
mile instead of by the gallon. 


NO HIGHER IN PRICE, 


Prats 
INET RES a Ww 








ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL COMPANY, LIMITED, 
36 QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, LONDON, 5.W.1. 
McC 165 
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ShepcipeA Aten 


Chose “ DORMEONE” 


No less than Eighteen Entrants 
in British Open Champion- 
ship changed to hrand new 
Lotus “DORMEONE” Shoes 
during the Tournament. 


Introduced at the Open Tournament, at Muir- 
field, and carefully examined by the most 
a | critical of all golfers—the “Open” entrants 
ee) \ 4 —LOTUS “DORMEONE” Golf Shoes found 
= F an instant welcome and an immediate place 
as a genuine contribution towards better golf. 
Lous “DOR MEONES” were chosen 
because, apart from the fact that Lotus stands 
for the finest in shoecraft, there are three 
main features about these shoes which 
‘YW ostrongly appeal to all serious golfers. 


1—THE “DORMEONE” STRAP, 


placed at the instep to brace the arch of the foot, is 
like a veritable extra ligament. Takes all the strain 
of the low heel and helps you to play a full day’s 
golf without fatigue. 


4 2-—THE ““DORMEONE” LOW HEEL, 
a only $" high, throws the weight of the body well 


4 back and enforces a correct stance. Nearest yet to 
<j ~«Cthe ideal of playing bare-foot. 


3—THE ““DORMEONE” FLEXIBLE SHOE, 


grips the ground! The nails are clenched in before 
the shoe is made. They cannot penetrate to the 
insoles and cannot get loose. And you cannot slip! 


As illuftrated ; Model No. 2210. and Brown Willow Calf Oxjord, 
In Brown Chrom: with leather whole cut, leather lined. Studd:d 
scle. Lined throughout with OS ee ae - 45/ 
russet calf. Studded Sole. 42/- 
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Model No. 2211. In Brown “bite “Buck and Black “Box 
Chrome with Lotus registered Calf. ... =i che -- 45/* 
moulded rubberised sole. 35/- 


Model No. 2212. White Buck 


“ Dormeone’’ Shoes for women 
are now ready in similar styles 
Prices from 32/6 


to the men’s. 
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| DORMEONE 


Pronounced DORMY ONE 


Sf Golf Shoes 


rb ji from LOTUS DEALERS EVERYWHERE 








Mode! No. 2112. As above In * 
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BARRIE on 
TOBACCO 


From “ My Lady Nicotine” 


OTHING is more pitiable than 

the way some men of my acquaint- 
ance enslave themselves to tobacco. 
Nay, worse, they make an idol of some 
one particular tobacco. I Know a man 
who considers a certain mixture so 
superior to all others that he will walk 
three miles for it. Surely everyone 
will admit that this is lamentable. It 
is not even a good mixture, for I used 
to try it occasionally; and if there is 
one man in London who knows tobaccos 
itis myself. There is only one Mixture 
in London deserving the adjective 
superb. I will not say where it is to 
be got, for the result would certainly 
be that many foolish men would smoke 
more than ever; but I never knew 
anything to compare to it. It is delici- 
ously mild, yet full of fragrance, and 
it never burns the tongue. If you try 
it once you smoke it ever afterwards. 
It clears the brain and soothes the 
temper. When I. went away for a 
holiday anywhere I took as much of 
that exquisite health-giving mixture as 
I thought would last me the whole 
time, but I always ran out of it. Then 
I telegraphed to London for more, and 
was miserable until it arrived. How I 
tore the lid off the canister! That is 
a tobacco to live for. 


2 om 25 
Craven 


Mixture Tobacco 


Made by Carreras Limited, London 


Ordinary or Broad Cut. Soldin Airtight Tins 
2 0z. 2/5, 402. 4/10. Also in Cartridge form 
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News of the Week 


The Australian Crisis 
N° Dominion has a more critical issue overhanging 
its daily life than the long-standing confusion which is 
the result of Australian methods of industrial arbitration. 
On Tuesday in the House of Representatives at Canberra 
Mr. Bruce’s Government were defeated by thirty-five 
votes to thirty-four on an amendment to their most 
important Bill. There is not likely to be peace, or any 
real progress, in Australia till the arbitration dispute is 
settled. It is well known that Australian borrowings, 
the rise in the cost of production and in the cost of living, 
and the simultaneous fall in the price of primary agri- 
cultural products have caused anxiety about the future 
of Australia. Mr. Bruce’s own anxiety was expressed in 
his provision that future borrowings should be confined to 
Federal purposes, In a British community a sufficiently 
strong misgiving is almost invariably the prelude to 
reform. For this reason we have no fears for the future 
of Australia. 








* * * * 


But it is clear that the issue which is now joined must 
be argued till it is composed. The use made by the 
trade unions and Labour leaders of the chaotic mac hinery 
of arbitration has been the chief cause of the economic 
ills which we have mentioned. . There has been the most 


complicated overlapping between the Federal Courts and 
the State Courts under the law of compulsory arbitration. 
By playing off one Court against another and, in the last 
resort, by disregarding Federal judgments—which, of 
course, there are no actual means of enforcing—the 
trade unions have on several occasions shown themselves 
more powerful than the Government, at least to the 
extent of being able to thwart the will of the Government. 
* * * * 

The first and most natural impulse of Mr. Bruce, when 
he recognized long ago the necessity of reforming the 
machinery of compulsory arbitration, was to make the 
Federal law supreme. He proposed that the States 
should stand aside altogether or should at least yield 
to the superior importance of a Federal judgment. He 
failed to obtain the consent of the States, and he came to 
the conclusion that there was nothing for it but to take 
the less desirable course of ending the rule of the Federal 
Courts except inthe shipping industry, whichis necessarily 
all-Australian in character. His point was that the 
conflict between the main Courts and the minor Courts 
could not be suffered to continue, because Australian 
interests were being sacrificed all along the line. Inevitably 
the conflict raised the awkward question of the ultimate 
source of authority—Government or trade unions. So 
strongly did he feel this that he made the matter the one 
subject of his appeal to the country at the last elections. 
He was returned by such a satisfactory majority that the 
way seemed clear for reform. 

* * * * 

He at once brought in his Arbitration Abolition Bill 
according to plan. The second reading was carried by 
four votes, but in the Committee stage on Tuesday, Mr. 
Hughes, the well-known former Prime Minister who 
used to be leader of the Labour Party but has lately 
been called a Nationalist, pressed an amendment 
which obtained a majority of one vote. Mr. Hughes is 
a brilliant guerrilla commander, and Mr. Bruce’s former 
changes of policy, which have really been only necessary 
adaptations to a continually changing and_ baffling 
situation, supplied Mr. Hughes with material which 
he well knew how to use. He pointed out quite truly, 
though not quite fairly, that Mr. Bruce always used to 
argue that the industrial problem was national in quality 
and must have a national solution. Yet now here was 
Mr. Bruce advocating a Bill which repudiated a national 
settlement and left all the power to the States! ‘“ For 
six years he has been sailing due north. Now he puts 
the helm hard over and sails due south!” That con- 
veniently ignored the fact that the whole crew of the 
ship had refused to sail due north. As the result of his 
defeat, Mr. Bruce has asked for a dissolution—a thing 
which nobody dreamed of when he returned to office 
with the mandate he had demanded. It is not known, 
when we write, whether Lord Stonehaven will agree 
to a dissolution. 

* * * * 

It is impossible to pretend that compulsory industrial 
arbitration in Australia, high though hope ran when it 
was introduced, has been a success in any of its many 
aspects. There is not a Government in the world which 


would now introduce machinery. When the 
£2104 
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British miners read the Sankey Report they took fright 
at the obvious germ of compulsion which it contained— 
the compulsory renunciation of the right to strike. They 
had watched with dismay the results of the loss of that 
right in Australia. At least we ought to be grateful 
to the Australians for having, through much suffering, 
carried out an instructive experiment. The general moral 
seems to be that the will to agree is a prerequisite to true 
agreement. By all means let every industry have the 
permanent machinery of arbitration—something ready to 
be used whenever a dispute occurs. The existence of the 
apparatus would imply and strengthen an inclination 
towards settlement, but let us avoid the mistake of think- 
ing that peace can be secured by powers of enforcement 
vested in the Courts. Hundreds of thousands of men on 
strike cannot be made to work if they do not wish to work, 
however clearly a Court may have ruled against them. 
The only possible form of compulsion—physical compul- 
sion—would be a negation of all that the law had been 
aiming at,—even if it were practicable. In fine, the 
Courts are helpless in such circumstances, and suffer a 
deplorable loss of dignity and repute. There is the 
strongest possible moral analogy between arbitration 
in industry and arbitration in international affairs, 
because in both cases the object is simply the prevention 
of “ war,” but experience suggests that there can be no 
exact resemblance in the methods of the arbitration. 
* x * 

Naval Reduction 

The movement in America for naval reduction, if 
President Hoover has not made a bad miscalculation, 
will receive a great momentum from his denunciation 
of “Big Navy” propagandists. The whole subject 
of propaganda against naval reduction has been brought 
into the light by an action by Mr. William B. Shearer 
to recover £50,000 from great industrial companies. 
This sum, he says, is due to him for helping to upset 
the Geneva Naval Conference of 1927, and for “ influencing 
Congress ” to pass the Fifteen Cruiser Bill. One great 
shipbuilding company has explained that though it 


paid Mr. Shearer for his advice it dismissed him when | 


it discovered the real character of his work. Mr. Hoover 

is determined that the whole scandal shall be investi- 

gated. The Washington correspondent of the Times 

says that “ Big Business” has not been thus slapped 

in the face since President Wilson denounced the 

“insidious lobby ” against the Underwood Tariff Bill. 
* * * * 


The British Government and many British journalists 
have known for a long time, we imagine, the truth 
about Mr. Shearer’s labours. Before the War he seems 
to have been known in London as a promoter of night 
clubs. Of course, Mr. Hoover is not blind to the tactical 
opportuneness for himself of Mr. Shearer’s action. In 
one way he has been even too successful in concentrating 
attention on Mr. Shearer because the Naval Affairs 
Committee has decided to confine the investigation to 
Mr. Shearer’s efforts at Geneva in 1927. The President, 
like Mr. Borah, would like a much wider inquiry embracing 
the charges of propaganda against the Navy itself, 
though he has been careful to exonerate well-known 
Admirals. Mr. Borah is convinced that Mr. Shearer was 
only one of a huge nest of propagandists, and that he was 
always acting for someone much more important than 
himself, The latest reports from Washington indicate that 
the essence of the naval puzzle has not changed since 
1927. The American experts still object to a total British 
cruiser tonnage as large as the Admiralty requires for our 
trade routes, and the British experts poimt out that the 
proposed number of Jarge American cruisers would 


—— 


constitute a superior fighting force even though inferior jn 
numerical strength. 


* * * 

The Work of the League 

We have commented elsewhere on the principal points 
discussed at Geneva and need not do more here thay 
set down a bare chronicle. On Thursday, September 5th, 
M. Briand delivered one of those speeches full of sympathy, 
reasonableness, persuasiveness, rhetorical championship 
of peaceful methods and hectic scorn of obstruction, 
which have gained for him the admiration and confidence 
of Mr. Henderson. He mentioned that there was one 
“serious gap” in the work of the League—an Article 
of the Covenant which permits war in certain circum. 
stances. He had no doubt that the gap would some 
day be filled, though one attempt to fill it had already 
failed. He professed himself a zealous disciple of the 
idea of a Federated Europe. He did not, however, 
make any constructive suggestion except to say that 
there ought to be some “ federal link ’’ between European 
nations, and that the most important element in the link 


would be economic agreement. 
* * * * 


As regards the Optional Clause, M. Briand said that 
those who put law over war must expect the law some- 
times to go against them. France had just had such 
an experience in the matter of the Free Zones. That 
might be a subject of regret to France, but it could not 
be a matter of shame. The most misguided form of 
talk was to say that an adverse decision meant hunili- 
ation. We may add here that M. Briand gave a luncheon 
afterwards for the discussion of his idea of a “ United 
States of Europe,” and that Mr. Henderson, who took 
part in the discussion, laid it down as an essential principle 
that no European union should be directed in any way 
against America or against any other country or group 
of countries. That is to say, the idea of a Free Trade 
unit protected from the rest of the world by an unscaleable 


tariff wall is ruled out. 
* x * * 


On Friday, September 6th, Mr. Henderson addressed 
the Assembly. He promised support for the Finnish 
proposal to give financial help to any State threatened by 
an aggressor, but it is important to notice his two conditions 
—first, that there should be reciprocity among. the 
signatories, and, secondly, that the benefits of the Treaty 
should be available only to those who had fullfilled the 
forthcoming General Treaty of Disarmament. The second 
condition seems to postpone the signing of a financial 
help Treaty for a considerable time ! Next Mr. Henderson 
discussed Articles 12 and 15 of the Covenant with a view 
to reconciling them with the Peace Pact. Article 12- 
to which M. Briand had already referred—makes wat 
permissible after negotiations lasting three months, and 
Article 15 recognizes a freedom to go to war, which is, 
of course, expressly surrendered by all signatories of the 
Peace Pact. He moved that Articles 12 and 15 should 


be re-examined. 
* * x 


On Monday Mr. Graham, President of the Board of 
Trade, made his proposals for “ a tariff holiday ” and for 
an international treatment of the coal trade. The British 
delegation subsequently took the very important step 
of proposing an International Coal Conference. In 
this connexion let us mention the speeches made in 
England on Tuesday by the Prime Minister and Mr. 
Lansbury. The Prime Minister said that he wished 
the coalowners were wiser. They ought to have national 
agreements. Why were they boggling at them? Why 
did they refuse full recognition of the Miners’ Federation! 
The Government did not desire that legislation should 
affect them badly. The Government wanted to help 
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the coal industry. If only there was a changed spirit 
in the industry itself legislation would be far more 
beneficial than it otherwise could be. Mr. Lansbury 
said on Tuesday :— 

“Tam quite certain that if mineowners would organize a National 
Public Utility Company and ask Parliament to grant them a 
monopoly under public supervision, with limited profits, the present 
House of Commons would be quite willing to back such an enterprise 
inthe same manner as it has agreed to assist the railway companies.” 
This proposal, practicable or not, coming from Mr. 
Jansbury of all people, is surely an interesting symptom 
of the mood of the Government. Nationalization is 
not mentioned even in the case of the first industry which 
was to be nationalized. 

* * * * 
Lord D’Abernon’s Commission 

Lord D’Abernon’s Economic Commission to Argentina 
seems to have been remarkably successful. Indeed, 
lord D’Abernon describes the results as astonishing— 
a phrase which we hope need not be modified by the 
consideration that Lord D’Abernon naturally wished 
to say something grateful to his hosts. Great Britain 
is to open a credit in favour of Argentina up to 100,000,000 
pesos for two years to be devoted to buying in Great 
Britain materials for the Argentine State Railways and 
other national departments. The Argentine Government 
will open a credit for an equal amount in favour of Great 
Britain to be devoted to buying cereals and other 
Argentine products. The Times says that as the railway 
material will be new business for Great Britain, it is 
thought that our exports to Argentina under this head 
may be doubled. 

* a * 
The Cape Elections 

The elections in the Cape Province for the Senate 
resulted last week in the return of four Nationalists and 
four members of the South African Party. The South 
African Party had expected to win five seats out of the 
eight. The Cape Town correspondent of the Times 
points out that the Government will still be at least 
twelve votes short of a two thirds majority in a joint 
sitting of the two Houses. It is significant that the Cape 
Nationalist Congress has unanimously passed a resolution 
that if the Government should fail to carry their Native 
Representation Bill by the necessary two thirds majority 
at a joint sitting the Union Act must be amended. The 
British Parliament would certainly not have ratified the 
Union Act unless the Act had contained the two thirds 
provision which is rightly regarded as safeguarding the 
native vote in the Cape. This is a matter which must be 
watched carefully. 

* * * 
Ex-Cabinet Ministers and Business 

On Tuesday Lord Birkenhead, before sailing for 

America, announced that Sir Austen Chamberlain and 
Sir Laming Worthington-Evans would join him on the 
Board of the Greater London and Counties Trust. Lord 
Birkenhead is Chairman of this Trust, which controls 
a large number of electrical enterprises. All the ordinary 
Shares were bought this year by a very large American 
Corporation—the Utilities Power and Light Corporation. 
Lord Birkenhead said on Tuesday that his American 
associates would give British investors an opportunity 
of buying shares on terms which he thought would be 
considered attractive, and remarked that the presence 
on the Board of such Directors as Sir Austen Chamberlain 
and Sir Laming Worthington-Evans would be a great 
advantage in making a public issue. Personally, we 
welcome the closer association of British and American 
enterprise. The Directors of the Trust are to be all 
British—a desirable stipulation in the case of a concern 
Which provides a domestic commodity in this country. 


Sir James Headlam-Morley 

We regret to record the death of Sir James Headlam- 
Morley at the age of sixty-five. He retired last year 
from the post of Historical Adviser to the Foreign Office. 
He was the second son of Canon Arthur Headlam and 
assumed the name of Morley in 1918 on inheriting 
property. He was a Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
where his cousin Walter Headlam, that brilliant and 
most graceful classical scholar, was also a Fellow. His 
elder brother is the present Bishop of Gloucester. James 
Headlam, though he became Professor of Greek and 
Ancient History in Queen’s College, London, gradually 
allowed modern history to displace his passion for the 
classics. He did invaluable work as an Inspector of 
Secondary Schools with a particular care for modern 
historical subjects. He was an expert in German affairs 
and when the War came the Foreign Office had very 
good reason to rely more and more upon his rich and 
various information and his well-trained judgments 
The post of Historical Adviser was specially created for 


him. 
* x * * 


Sir Gilbert Clayton 

The sudden death, at the age of fifty-four, of Sir 
Gilbert Clayton, who recently succeeded Sir Henry 
Dobbs as High Commissioner for Iraq, removes an 
invaluable administrator. He had a full knowledge of 
the Near and Middle East and a special talent for dealing 
with their problems and peoples. At the beginning of 
the War he was head of the Sudan Agency in Cairo and 
as a result of his Arabian experience he was appointed 
Director of Intelligence. It was he who saw how to 
use the unconventional accomplishments of Colonel 
T. E. Lawrence. Later he did admirable work in 
Palestine and in Egypt as Lord Allenby’s right-hand man. 

* * * * 

The Schneider Race 

Last Saturday Great Britain won the Schneider 
seaplane race by a large margin. The winner, Flying 
Officer H. R. D. Waghorn, flew the seven laps (about 
218 land miles) at the average speed of 328.63 miles an 
hour. An Italian competitor, Warrant Officer T. Dal 
Molin, was second, with an average speed of 284.2 miles 
an hour. Flight Lieutenant D’Arcy Greig, of the British 
team, was third, with an average speed of 282.11 miles 
an hour. Flying Officer Atcherley, of the British team, 
would easily have been second—his average speed being 
325.54 miles an hour—if he had not been dis- 
qualified for failing to round one of the marks. He, 
however, flew the fastest lap in the competition—at 
a speed of 332.49 miles an hour. On Tuesday Squadron 
Leader Orlebar and Flight Lieutenant Stainforth both 
decisively beat the speed record over three kilometres. 
Squadron Leader Orlebar flew at a speed of 355.8 miles 


an hour. 
x * * x 


An Announcement 

In response to many requests, the Editor has arranged 
to publish further articles on religion. Beginning on 
September 21st and ending on November 2nd there will 
be a series on “ Reunion.” Between November 16th 
and February 15th there will be a series entitled “‘ Aspects 
of the Faith.” The contributors have been very carefully 
chosen, and we refer our readers to an announcement 


in another place. 
* *x * * 


Bank Rate, 5} per cent., changed from 4} per cent., on 
February 7th, 1929. War Loan (5 per cent.) wason Wednesday 
101,;;; on Wednesday week 100{; @ year ago, 102 ft ; 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 84}; on 
Wednesday week 84}; a year ago 90}. Conversion Loan (35 
per cent.) was on Wednesday 72jx.d.; on Wednesday week 
72$x.d.; a year ago 77%; x.d. 
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The Economic Organization of Peace 


Moxtx is the background of all modern wars, and 
the conviction grows steadily that peace will 
never be secured without very careful economic organiza- 
tion. The great series of religious wars were fought 
when the finances of nations were so little related that the 
strain upon any nation was not greatly felt, and even when 
jt was felt was not traced to its cause. Bismarck is said 
to have made the semi-discovery as long ago as 1870, 
that in a world which had already become complicated a 
money tribute from a losing nation to a winning nation 
‘aused unexpected embarrassments. Mr. Norman Angell 
was the first to bring home to the general public the lesson 
that nowadays no nation can make money out of war. 
Shortly afterwards the Great War made this truth a 
commonplace. Nevertheless, politicians are still subject 
to the temptation of trying to win a new market by some 
inexpensive coup-—by some act which they think is excep- 
tional and will not bring upon them the penalties of the 
general rule. And if the need of markets is still a provoca- 
tion to a warlike policy the possession of money is not 
less obviously the condition without which war cannot be 
undertaken. The nation which knows that it can afford 
to mobilize its forces is politically in an immensely strong 
tactical position as compared with the nation which 
cannot even afford to take up a posture of resistance. 


The present Assembly of the League has before it 
two subjects which bear closely upon the problem of 
organizing the world economically in peaceful ways. One 
proposal is for guaranteeing to threatened nations the 
financial help without which they could not hope to 
‘“ keep their end up ” against a bully, and the other is for 
modifying the constant international provocation offered 
by tariffs. 

It was the Finnish Government who first proposed at 
Geneva that States threatened or attacked by an aggressor 
should receive financial help from other members of the 
League. The Finnish representatives argued that a 
would-be aggressor might be decisively influenced by the 
knowledge that the power of defence of a threatened 
nation could be greatly increased at the will of the League. 
The Council of the League accepted the proposal and Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, though he did not pledge himself 
to details, was prominent in praising its principle. 

Now that this proposal is once again a leading topic 
there is a tendency among Conservative newspapers to re- 
present it as a scatter-brained idea of the Labour Party. 
No doubt the scheme might be made distinctly dangerous 
by the inclusion of reckless obligations, but we agree with 
Sir Austen Chamberlain that the principle is sound in itself. 
Only prejudice trading upon ignorance could invite the 
conelysion that Unionists have a duty to save the country 
from a particularly dangerous project. 

Let us state the arguments against the scheme as fairly 
as we can. It is said that as the money supplied by the 
League to a threatened Power would be contributed in 
the proportion in which the members now contribute to 
the support of the League, Great Britain would have to 
pay more than anybody else. It is said that Mr. Snow- 
den’s success at The Hague would be stultified by this 
fresh burden. We might be lightheartedly giving away 
much more than Mr. Snowden gained for us. The pledge 
to contribute to any defensive war of any member of the 
League would indeed be an _ incalculable obligation. 
Further, it is said that the scheme so far from securing 
peace would actually encourage war by making it possible 
for a nation to be defiant, or to procrastinate, at the 
expense of Great Britain. Mr. Henderson—--who has 


approved of the scheme under certain conditions—j, 
accused of having been duped by greedy, impecunioys 
nations who induced him to swallow the bait, peculiarly 
attractive to a Socialist, of a sloppy internationalism, 

It seems to us much more likely that a dangerous 
dispute would not be allowed to go too far if one of the 
parties to the dispute did not feel that it had unquestion. 
able power to enforce its will. Physical superiority oy 
one side always tells against settlement. A sense of 
equality is an essential part of the atmosphere of peace, 
This may sound cynical, but it is true. No doubt the 
opponents of the Finnish scheme have discovered risks 
which in some sense may be acknowledged as risks, but 
on the balance of probabilities we think that a sense of 
equality between disputants is a very much less risky 
condition than a sense of inequality. If this be so it 
would be well worth while for the members of the League 
to promise their contributions. By insuring themselves 
against war they would insure peace at a cheap rate, and 
very likely they would not have to pay anything at all, 
On the other hand, we could by no means approve of a 
form of insurance so unscientific that the idea of war 
would positively be cultivated as the readiest means of 
keeping the peace. The theory of an_ international 
organization of war as a necessary background to peace 
decided us against the Protocol, and we certainly do not 
want to see the spirit of the Protocol revived. 


The Government must be dissuaded from the peril of 
even appearing to go too far. They should not forget 
that they are a minority Government, and that if the 
accusation that they are exposing their country to 
unnecessary dangers and burdens is made plausible or 
formidable they may suffer shipwreck. By trying to do 
too much they may be put in the position of being able 
to do nothing at all. Hence the need for caution is clear. 
They need not be afraid of the principle, but they may 
well be wary of the details. 

As regards tariffs, the World Economie Conference 
gave perfectly explicit guidance. As we have been saying 
ever since the Armistice, the greatest need of Europe is to 
restock her depleted cupboards. Over and over again 
we have suggested that without prejudice to the fiscal 
policies of various nations it would be possible temporarily 
to throw down the tariff walls and consent to a reasonable 
if not absolute freedom of exchange till the cupboards 
were restocked. As Free Traders we thought that if 
tariff walls were removed for a few years there would be 
no general wish to set them up again. 

Mr. William Graham’s proposal that there should bea 
tariff holiday for two years, during which no_ nation 
would raise its existing tariffs, seems modest indeed. 
From our point of view it is too modest. To observe the 
status quo is quietly to consent to tariffs which are fan- 
tastically higher than our own. Sir Clive Morrison-Bell 
has pointed out that if the British tariff is represented 
by the figure 6 the barrier set up by Germany against 
imported goods is represented by the figure 15, and that 
of other countries by figures invariably higher than our 
own. For instance, Austria 16, Jugoslavia 25, Czecho- 
slovakia 21, Hungary 27, Spain 35, Russia 43. Fortun- 
ately, Mr. Graham took the further step of suggesting 
that the two years’ holiday should be spent in making 
plans. We sincerely hope that all the countries of Europe 
will take this holiday and spend it profitably. M. Briand’s 


idea of a United States of Europe is admirable in its 
implication of considering one another’s needs, but there 
is endless mischief inthe notion of Europe as an economic 
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ynit enjoying Free Trade for itself but set about by a 
sing-fence of tariffs which would bring it into habitual 
conflict with the rest of the world. The best way is a 
European industrial concentration by means of inter- 


The Coal 


IME passes, and though the British coal-owners 
T have come up to the fence which they must 
jump if they are to run their problem to earth, they 
are still searching round for a gate. We fear that if 
they go on in this way time may defeat them. As we 
go to press on Thursday, two important meetings are 
being held. One is that of the coal-owners who will 
consider the proposed scheme for the national marketing 
of coal; the other is that of the Executive of the Miners’ 
Federation who will discuss their next message to the 
Mining Association. Recently the Mining Association 
refused to discuss wages and hours with the Federation 
on the ground that it had no power to do so. 

It. is evident that the coal-owners have done what 
they could, within certain limits, to meet the wishes of 
the Board of Trade. The Board fixed October 15th as 
the date by which the owners’ marketing scheme must 
be ready, and there is little doubt that the scheme will 
be presented by that date and that it would be capable 
of being put into operation by the New Year. That is 
good so far as it goes. But it is not enough. 

Before we come to tie wider needs, let us look at the 
scheme. It has been prepared by a sub-committee of 
the Central Coal Marketing Committee and allocates to 
each district a percentage of a national quota. Penalties 
will be imposed for over-production and compensation 
will be paid for under-production. As we said last 
week, it is proposed that the national quota shall be 
based on local estimates of what can probably be sold. 
But what is the use of all this, rapid though the 
progress has recently been, when hours and wages hang 
in the balance? The Government have declared their 
intention of dealing with the miners’ hours before the 
end of the year, and there is still no prospect of miners 
and owners coming together to discuss their differences. 
If the Mining Association has no power to discuss hours 
and wages, surely powers ought to be acquired. What 
we, as non-Socialists, are afraid of is that if the coal- 


New Work 


“ DUSINESS is itself a social service, and social 

service is business,” said Miss Jeffery, to a 
representative of the Spectator who called on her in her 
office at 234 Cumberland Market, where she is Agent 
for the Commissioners of Crown Lands. “ The most 
marked development of the principles in which 
Miss Octavia Hill trained me have taken place quite 
recently, in the sphere of municipal work. My own 
connexion with it has been considerable, for eleven of 
the present fifteen provincial municipal workers have 
been trained in this office.” 

“T began here in 1916,” Miss Jeffery continued, 
“when the Commissioners asked me to look after our 
tenement house under their control. At first I refused, 
for my duties kept me engaged elsewhere, but when 
some other property in the neighbourhood of that 
belonging to the Commissioners came into my charge, 
I consented to look after this one extra house. By 
1922 the Commissioners had given me eight hundred 
and fifty houses with a population of about eight 
thousand. Fifteen assistants now help me in this work 


national arrangements. Rationalization is bound to 
overflow all national borders. It urgently requires 
guiding. Coal, about which we have written this week, 
provides an obvious case in point. 


Problem 


owners do not prepare a comprehensive scheme and do 
not get their views represented, as they ought to do, 
in international counsels—for coal is now above all 
things an international problem—the Government may 
be forced into some act of nationalization. 

At Geneva on Monday Mr. Graham, the President of 
the Board of Trade, pointed out that the old days of 
happy-go-lucky prosperity can never return to the coal 
trade. The Economic Committee of the League has 
made several practical proposals for an international 
organization. Mr. Graham himself urged the calling of 
a conference on the conditions of employment in the 
coal industry. That is an excellent idea, but it would 
be essential that the British coal industry in such a 
conference should speak with one voice. What is 
needed is an international remedy for an international 
problem. 

Rationalization, together with all those replacements 
of coal by alternative forms of fuel and alternative 
forms of energy, has resulted in a wide margin of 
“‘ surplus productive capacity.” In other words, existing 
mines in Great Britain, Germany, and Poland (the chief 
coal-exporting countries) all produce less than they 
actually could—Great Britain nearly one-third less, 
Germany about one-quarter, Poland about one-half. 
The minor coal-producing countries, Spain, Rumania, 
Greece, and Bulgaria, desperately try to tinker them- 
selves into safety by import duties. The League 
Economic Committee has at least proposed definite 
remedies. It is suggested that there should be (1) a 
special International Committee representing all coal- 
producing countries, (2) international agreements to 
alleviate competition, (3) an entente in regard to hours, 
wages, and conditions of employment. The most hopeful 
line of advance is quite plain. But it is essential, if we 
are to follow that line, that the British coal industry 
should be ready to present a prominent and undivided 
policy in the international discussions. 


for Women 


and are qualifying themselves to meet the increasing 
demand for trained women property managers. The 
movement is spreading, for the Borough of Westminster 
has just resolved to employ a full-time woman manager 
and an assistant. No doubt other boroughs will follow. 
Outside London, Chesterfield, Walsall, Stockton-on-Tees, 
Rotherham, Scarborough, Leeds, Norwich, and Bebington 
Urban District Council are employing managers and 
assistants trained by me.” ; 

Knowing the great importance Miss Hill placed on 
character, and the power of personal influence, one of 
the first questions we asked Miss Jeffery was what type 
of woman is best suited for this work, which is destined 
to have such a profound effect on the housing question. 
Hundreds—eventually thousands—of women will be 
required for it, for the human side of the slums will 
never be solved (no matter how much we build) until 
society regains a direct personal touch with its poorer 
members. 

“University graduates are the best material, but I 
have had successful pupils who were trained in business 
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offices, or in some definite social organization. The 
pivot of my work is the personal collection of rents, so 
that the tenants are in weekly touch with someone who 
is their friend and helper as well as rent collector. The 
qualities required are sympathy and justice and humour, 
as well as tact, firmness, and adaptability. But that is 
only half the battle. The collection of large amounts 
in small sums demands a good deal of accurate book- 
keeping. There are specifications to be made out, 
estimates to be passed, and other business dealings with 
contractors and workmen which all need _ practical 
training and experience. The most important thing is 
that in all our work we must consider people and houses 
together.” 

Houses and people. Here, indeed, is the crux of the 
matter. Times without number we have advocated a 
more vigorous policy in building and planning, until 
our readers must be tired of the iteration of this theme. 
The other side of the question is just as important, 
however, although less discussed. A certain proportion 
of citizens who are forced to live in congested or insanitary 
areas need only to be given new surroundings in order 
to “make good”; given a chance, they will stand on 
their own feet, and be a eredit to themselves and their 
country. But every nation, and not least industrial 
England, has its quota of unfortunates, varying all the 
way from the slightly careless or lazy tenant, whose 
self-respect can be maintained by periodical visits and 
advice, down to the mentally defective and congenitally 
hopeless who will have eventually to be segregated. 
Even the mad and the bad can be helped, but it is the 
height of folly, as Miss Jeffery told us very clearly, to 
imagine that all tenants are up to standard either in 
character or capacity. 

The population of the slums will have to be thoroughly 
sifted. When the housing shortage is remedied, as it 
can and will be, women managers will be essential for 
the good administration of property, because they only 
can sce the problems of our poor as they really are. 
They only see all kinds and conditions of tenants—not 
only the specially good or bad ones—and they enter 
their houses as receivers instead of donors, creating about 
them a perfectly different atmosphere to that of the 
social worker who has no business tie with those she 
serves. 

As a career for women, we can think of none that is 
of greater social service, nor a work of greater scope and 
more varied contacts with modern life. At present 
the pay varies from £180 a year as assistant to 
£300 a year for a fully-qualified manager. Examination 
fees for a two-year course of training are from £40 to 
£50. Besides Miss Jeffery, Mrs. Barclay and Miss Perry 
take pupils (their address is 96 Seymour Strect, and 
they are both Chartered Surveyors), and the Association 
of Women House Property Managers (at 3 Bedford 
Square) also finds places for and advises women who 
contemplate entering this new profession. 


America’s Compliment to Britain 


T is not often that any nation is so blissfully uncon- 
scious as Great Britain appears to be of a compliment 
paid to her by the United States, which probably is 
without precedent in history. If there are few people 
in cither country who appreciate the bouquet at its 
genuine value, it may be because the flattery is expressed 
not in the well-known language of ferns and flowers, 
but in the less familiar phrases of arithmetic. It is in 
statistics that an admiring Republic is breathing out 
her affection for the old country. If, then, I deal with 
a theme so threadbare as immigration, it is because, 


ane ny 
<<<, 


at this precise moment, quotas are a thousand times 
more significant than cruisers. 

Let us begin with a word of what assistant-professoys 
in co-educational colleges call recapitulation. 

The United States has always welcomed immigrants, 
She has done more welcoming than the rest of the world 
put together, which explains her admitted genius fo, 
hospitality. The idea that this country has ever treated 
mankind as British Labour treats Trotsky is contrary 
to the facts. But even of immigration it is possible to 
be satiated. In 1914 this inflow reached a net rate of 
800,000 aliens a year, and it seemed almost too much of 
a good thing. However, the War broke out, and so, for 
the time being, the pressure on this Eastern seaboard 
was relieved. 

But after the Armistice Europe seemed again to be 
a little tired of herself, and, making up for lost time, 
she began to emit her unwanted sons and daughters, 
The invasion of the impoverished seemed to be worse 
than in fact it was, because the headlines of a poetic 
Press announced the number of people entering at the 
ports, without wearying the tired business man on the 
subway with the number of people who, for some reason 
known only to themselves, were desirous of returning 
to Europe. In the year 1921, it looked, therefore, as 
if 978,163 aliens had flooded the United States, whereas 
426,031 had also escaped, leaving a balance of only 
552,132, which, however, was sufficiently serious. With 
California cursing the Asiatic, and especially the Japanese, 
something had to be done about it, and vainly did 
employers of labour, using Chambers of Commerce as 
a loud speaker, plead for cheap workers. The trade 
unions said that they would agree to tariffs on goods, 
provided that the capitalists agreed to quotas on aliens. 
And so it was arranged. 

It is with quotas as with tariffs. Once start them, 
and you never know where you will stop. Walls erected, 
whether against imports or immigrants, tend to be revised 
upwards. Already the quota has been -twice amended, 
and both times by restriction. In round numbers, 
the original schedule admitted 860,000 persons. The 
Act of 1924 reduced the figure to 164,000. This year’s 
Act continues the reduction to 153,000, which shows that 
hospitality, however generous, can be discriminating. 

It is just here that such a pleasant surprise awaits 
the blushing Briton. For while, as we have seen, the 
aggregate quota has been cut by more than a half, the 
individual quota applicable to our excellent little island 
has been doubled: It sounds incredible, but like most 
incredibilities, it happens to be true. 

The first of the three schedules is not quite conclusive. 
An unfortunate phrase, “the United Kingdom,” was 
still in use, and it confused Irishmen with mere English. 
However, the second schedule made matters plain. The 
Irish Free State, with 3,000,000 citizens, was allotted 
28,500 immigrants. Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
with more than 44,000,000 people, had to be content 
with a quota of no more than 84,000. It was seeing 
things in perspective. 

But note what has just happened over the third quota. 
The Irish allowance has been cut from 28,500 to under 
14,000—-that is, by more than a half. Even Germany, 
with her former quota of 51,000, has now to be satisfied 
with only 23,438. But the allowance for good old 
Britain has leaped from 34,000 to 65,000—it is nearly 
twice what it was. Our quota, which used to be 4 


beggarly tenth of the whole, is now two-fifths, and 1s 
more than three times that of any other country. 

The astonishing thing is that this curious change in 
the statistics has been effected without a whisper of 
controversy. No 


audible irate Hibernians detected 
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therein a cunning conspiracy on the part of John Bull 
to kidnap Uncle Sam. Even the Germans have been 
acquiescent, and the Italians, whose quota is cut from 
50,000 or thereabouts to 4,000, are meek as Mussolinis. 
What you would have taken to be the most contentious 
business that could disturb a government, involving 
not one minority but a score of them, has slipped through 
in silence. Realizing that what Europe means by a 
balance of power is here a balance of politics, and that 
politics is swayed by racial groups, we cannot but be 
amazed by the prevailing tranquillity. 

One explanation may be defined as legislative incom- 
prehensibility. If the President and Congress had said 
to the Germans and the Irish and the Italians, “ We 
are going to cut your quota,” the reply would have 
been in those respective languages. What the President 
and Congress did say was that the quotas ought to be 
proportionate, not to the foreign-born, but to the racial 
origins of the whole population. Not many people 
had the least idea what that meant nor how it would 
work out. But, of course, the effect of it was to change 
the entire basis of the schedule. The foreign-born 
consist of recent immigration. The whole of the citi- 
zenship includes the Anglo-Saxon or Nordie mass of 
the people. 

Then why was the artifice so quietly accepted ? Was 
it because the Nordies were in a majority? On the 
contrary, the Nordies were divided, being Democrat 
in the South and Republican in the North. No, the 
mystery lies deeper than mere politics; deeper even 
than race. 

The United States is beginning to find herself. She 
is becoming a country, and her diverse elements are 
growing rapidly into a nation. It means that a family 
of Hellenes hears less of Athens in Greece than it hears 
of Athens in Georgia. So with the Irish, the Italians, 
the Germans. They have become American. It is 
in terms of America first that they are thinking. It 
may be selfish, but it happens also to be pro-British. 

The United States wants the best—the best of every- 
thing. She buys the best pictures. She trains, as 
she hopes, the best athletes. She invites the best immi- 
grants, and the best immigrants without doubt are 
Britons. Why should the Greek and the Armenian 
and the Italian, as they pile up their little piles, feel 


“peeved” about neighbours of British origin? They 
are just the boys whom the girls want to meet. Why 


should lawyers of Rumanian origin complain of Anglo- 
American jurisprudence? It is admittedly the finest 
jurisprudence ever evolved by man. The Briton in 
America is popular because America is the only place 
in the world where the Briton has to behave as an equal 
and look pleasant about it. 

A fact to be remembered is that the quota, applying 
to Kurope, leaves the Canadian border and the Mexican 
frontier unguarded. Nor does it include Latin America. 
The actual movement into and out of the United States 
is thus far in excess of the figures usually taken to be 
a measure of immigration. To maintain a due element 
of British extraction is thus the more important. 

For years I have been protesting that my fellow- 
countrymen do not know the inner mind of the United 
States when they foreshadow a lack of sympathy with 
Great Britain. This new quota is absolute proof of 
the real facts. There is not a nation in the world that 
would open its gates to 60,000 immigrants a year from 
another nation unless it had decided in its own mind that 
its policy would be friendship. 

British immigrants are thus welcome. They are, 
at least, as welcome in the United States as they are in 


Canada. 


But there are one or two things that the 
intending immigrant should bear in mind. 


The first is his glass of beer. The idea that “ anybody 
can get it” is good enough for gossip in the smoking 
room of a liner. In actual life, as ordinary people have 
to live it, the idea is a delusion. The average man, 
living on his pay, does not “ get it.” He gets the sack 
if he is found with it. If, then, the wage-earner is not 
ready to make up his mind frankly to be an abstainer 
from alcohol, he had much better abandon the idea 
of migrating from Wigan, Warrington and Westminster. 

Next, it should be clearly understood that, in this 
country, it is effort, not ease, that is rewarded. A man 
who cannot keep his own job, is supposed to find a job 
somewhere else. It is, I am sure, a mistake in nine 
cases out of ten to land without enough money to last 
for several weeks, and no man should bring his family 
across until he has made his own position reasonably 
secure. 

Americans, travelling in Europe, expatiate on the 
opportunities offered by their country. They are right. 
This is a country of great opportunities. But the 
notion that money flutters on the sidewalks as in a paper- 
chase is delusive. Since the War, there have been scores 
of Englishmen, and some women, too, who, trading on the 
good name of their country, have borrowed money from 
their American hosts and left these and other petty 
debts unpaid. Nor have these careless defaulters 
belonged always to the working classes. Quite the 
contrary. 

What happens to Britons who settle in the United 
States is not, however, the final question. They, or 
their children, if they stay here, naturally become 
American citizens. The question is rather how Britain 
herself is affected by such a migration. 

Well, she loses certain of her unemployed, which 
is one advantage. She gains, moreover, an unmfs- 
takable contribution to the friendship of a great foreign 
power. On the other hand, she must understand that 
she cannot pour out her flesh and blood into any Demo- 
cracy oversea, whether a Dominion or the United States, 
without reproducing her own incomparable character 
under the new conditions. Through schools and colleges, 
the United States is to-day doing her utmost to absorb 
into the mind of her citizenship what is meant by the 
greatness of England. The doubled quota, allotted to 
Great Britain, is merely one detail of a co-ordinated 
policy, the aim of which is to restore the tradition, broken 
politically in the year 1776. P. W. WILson. 


The Practical Value of the 
Schneider Cup 


THVHE eleventh international contest for the trophy 

given by Jacques Schneider has just been won by 
a British pilot flying a British seaplane, and many people 
are now asking themselves what, if any, is the practical 
value of this competition. The rules of the race are 
under the control of an international body, and the 
trophy is awarded to the club which shall enter a seaplane 
that completes a given course in the shortest time, and 
yet proves to be thoroughly seaworthy. 

There are always plenty of arguments forthcoming 
against the holding of such events, and the main ones in 
the present case are, first, the danger to human life, 
secondly, the diversion of the attention of engineers 
and designers from the production of standard models 
to that of “freak” types, and, thirdly, that the 
competition may conceivably lead to political trouble, 
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either through national jealousy or because of such 
incidents as the threatened withdrawal of the Italian 
team when Great Britain was unable to accede to their 
request for the postponement of the date of this year’s 
contest. The last objection is, of course, applicable to 
any competition in which nations take part, but it can 
at once be dismissed as unworthy of the age in which 
we live. Only one team can win each contest, and in 
no case have the losers grudged the victors their laurels. 

Of course, there are always persons who can find better 
uses, generally in their own pet charities, for the money 
expended on such contests ; surely these persons can be 
ignored if it can be shown that there are results that 
justify the cost. 

The element of danger both to pilots and spectators 
is by far the most serious argument against the holding 
of such contests, where high speeds are involved ; and 
since it is fairly true to say that the higher the speed 
attempted the greater the risk, then the Schneider 
Trophy race is probably the most hazardous in the 
world. If this contest were purely a matter of sport, 
then it would be open to critics to attack those 
Governments and clubs which encourage and support an 
event of this nature; the problem turns on whether 
the race constitutes a practical test, or whether it is a 
mere “ stunt.” 

Fortunately, this year there have been no serious 
accidents in the race, or in the practice period on the 
Solent, but risks have to be faced, and sacrifices made, 
in every branch of progress, and there are always men 
and women willing to brave these for the good of the 
community. 

An answer to the second objection to the race is also 
an answer to the other two, and if it can be shown from 
an impartial point of view that the world of aviation as 
a whole benefits as a result of the Schneider Trophy 
competition, then this ‘competition justifies itself, apart 
from other considerations. 

The task of the engineer who designs a racing machine 
has progressed beyond the stage of building the most 
powerful engine, and now lies in the production of a 
seaplane whose efficiency, both as regards aerodynamic 
factors and also the application of engine power, rises 
far beyond the standards which are associated even 
with the fastest fighting ’plane, and certainly far in 
advance of the design of our commercial aircraft. 

The improvements and achievements of the race 
models are comparatively quickly applied to the ordinary 
aeroplane, and in this way the moncy, trouble, and 
energy spent on the construction of a few super-’planes 
are really spent for the benefit of the whole industry. 
Here are a few figures taken from past races which 
prove this contention. In 19183 a power of 160 h.p. was 
required to achieve a speed of just over 45 miles an hour. 
A year later 86 m.p.h. was reached with an engine of 
only 100 h.p. After the War, the races were resumed 
with a top speed of over 105 miles an hour, and to-day 
the claims made upon any ordinary passenger machine 
are in excess of this. Thus we find that former record 
speeds are things of everyday life after a period of only 
seven years has clapsed. This quick development 
becomes even more conspicuous when military aeroplanes 
are considered. The contests of 1925 resulted in a top 
speed of 233 miles an hour. This is a level which is already 
reached by all modern military acroplanes. It must also 
be borne in mind that the super-’plane “Gloster Four,” 
which had taken part in the race of 1927, was used this 
August in a demonstration of ordinary loopings, rollings, 
&e., after only a few alterations in its construction, which 
did not interfere with its speed. 

From these examples it will be seen that the connexion 


ee, 


between the record-breaker and the ordinary aeroplane 
is a very close one. Apart from the lesson which aero. 
plane builders learn with regard to power application 
saving room and weight, they are also developing the 
outer form of the aeroplane to such a fine degree of 
perfection that it would seem now impossible to improve 
upon the latest achievements in this respect. As a direct 
result of this year’s race, it is not a very bold prophecy 
to say that the aeroplane of the future will tend towards 
monoplane design (this was evident to a certain extent 
at the Olympia Exhibition as a result of the 1927 race), 
and that the old-fashioned, high resistance radiator will 
be replaced by cooling surfaces on the fuselage or the 
wings as on the Schneider ‘planes. Many more technical 
details, which have been developed as a result of the 
stimulus given by the Schneider Trophy, although 
designed for the racer to-day will be applied to the con. 
mercial machine of to-morrow. This advance in design 
would never have taken place, or at least not in such q 
short space of time, if the designers had been left to 
experiment without an incentive of this sort to urge them 
to greater efforts: there would have been no call for 
pilots to take risks in subjecting the latest developments 
to strains and tests such as would never occur in ordinary 
flying (except after long periods of use, when a failure 
might mean loss of life to many people). 

Let us not forget, too, that the country which is success. 
ful in the Schneider race ranks very high in the world of 
aviation, and that this is of very great value from the 
commercial point of view. If, therefore, the experience 
and developments resulting from this contest are applied 
for the benefit of aviation in general, then surely it justi- 
fies itself. 


Education by Gramophone 


~s |. emai can replace the personality of a good 

teacher,” said the Spectator a year ago “—but 
how can we expect that this rare gift, rendering its pos- 
sessor pre-eminent in any walk of life, should become the 


especial prerogative of the class-room?”  <A_ promise 
was made then to our readers that the possibilities of 
education by gramophone would be discussed further. 
In fulfilment of this pledge, I visited the office of the 
International Educational Society at 91 Petty France, 
S.W. 1.* 

The scheme, since I heard the first few records, repro 
ducing the voices of the late Sir Edmund Gosse, Pro 
fessors Conway, Julian Huxley, Sir Charles Oman, and 
others, has certainly progressed, but it has not gone as far 
or spread as fast as it should. New ideas always take 
some time to percolate into the consciousness of those F 
who would most benefit by them. The whole problem 4 
of Adult Education, for instance, is to convince the f 
public that it has still something to learn after leaving 
school: there is no particular difficulty about supplying 
cultural material once the demand for it has been created; 
the trouble is to overcome the mental inertia that affects 
us all at various times. Similarly, once the convenience F 
of these mechanical voices is rightly understood, thous: | 
ands, indeed millions, of people will become desirous of 7 
summoning them to speak. 

Think of the pleasure of a talk with Sir Oliver Lodge 
on Time and Space. His voice comes out of a box just F 
as it sounded at his own fireside, bringing him close to us. F 
Here is one of the most distinguished of living scientists 
telling us of the glimmer of a star that started on its 
journey to earth long before men or animals as we kno¥ 
them existed ; we range with him through the trackless 


——— FF 





* Controller: F. B. Ransford, Esq., 91 Petty France, S.W. 1. 
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depths of ether and consider the borderlands of infinity ; 
we cannot see him (although that may come) but we are 
rivileged to enjoy an intimacy that print cannot give. 
Sir Oliver has spoken. He returns to the latent darkness 
and Mr. Drinkwater takes his place, to read us some of 
his poems. Or we can ask Professor Barcroft to tell us 
about the scent of musk, which so strangely disappeared 
from the world about twenty years ago; or Professor 
Huxley to discourse on those elaborate eugenists, the 
Ants, some of whom are born as policemen, with whistles 
in their mouths. This is a strange world, and we should 
be surprised at nothing, but I confess to a sense of awe 
when I reflect that the voices of these gentlemen can be 
replaced in their buff envelopes and lie there flat, teeming 
with all kinds of stimulating knowledge until my friends 
or | are in the mood to hear them again. 

We use our eyes so much that the mind becomes 
deadened to impressions through that gate. Through it 
passes a stream of print—begging letters, price lists, the 
day’s news mixed with advertisements, suggestions of 
every kind which we have learned in self-defence to scan 
with caution—a spate of ideas that swirls on us in de- 
liberate confusion. Indeed, fortunes are being made by 
the professional confusers: the men who are most 
expert in distracting our mind from the column dealing 
with the future of Poland to the adjacent space describing 
the advantage of a particular beer or boot-polish. Through 
the ears ideas come to us more slowly and simply ;_ but 
no one can be always in the company of great men. To 
hear them we make long journeys and sit in stuffy rooms, 
considering the time well spent, as it is. It is well spent, 
but four-and-sixpence laid out on a record of the Inter- 
national Education Society is also an investment, and 
one which will yield pleasure and profit not only once 
and to ourselves, but always and to many. 

Why do not the readers of the Spectator who take an 
interest in their Village Halls, or in Working Men’s 
Clubs, present a set of these records to places where they 
will be a source of inspiration and help? Why also do 
not all our readers hear the records themselves? Not 
one of us is so wise that he would not profit by such an 
extension of his range of interests, nor so busy that he 
cannot listen for twenty minutes—at ease in his chair, 
while dressing in the morning, at meals—wherever it 
suits his mood—to the wisdom here garnered and made 
accessible on literature, history, science, the study of the 
classics, art, and music, or the work that is being done for 
peace and prosperity at Geneva. 

Why, I venture to ask, does not every branch of the 
League of Nations Union purchase a record of what Sir 
Erie Drummond and Lord Cecil have to say of the 
organization, or Dame Rachel Crowdy of the social work 
of the League ? Surely also those of us who are seeking 
for a better understanding between nations will want to 
hear Sir Arthur Salter on ‘‘ The Return to Prosperity,” 
Mr. Butler on the International Labour Office, and Sir 
Henry Lugard on the Mandate System? In other, but 
related spheres, we have the Chief Scout on “ Boy- 
Scout Training,” Dr. Ballard on “* The Changing School,” 
Mr. Amery on the Empire. Each of these subjects should 
have their groups of listeners. The last, particularly, 
is a record that should be known throughout the 
country. 

From Spain and Madcira have come inquiries and 
orders to the International Educational Society. The 
United Farmers of Winnipeg have asked for records. 
The Universities of Montana, Texas, Alberta, Nova 
Scotia, Hong-Kong, Dacca, and Johore have installed, or 
are installing, gramophone libraries. The British Consul 
at Helsingfors has purchased six records, and the Consul 
at Isfahan eight, Thirteen ships of the merchant marine 


ate to have the records, and some have also been pur- 
Chased by two of His Majesty’s prisons. All this shows 
interest, but not that wildfire of wonder and enthusiasm 
which should have been evoked by the possibilities of 
the Society. I wish it could expand more quickly. It is 
a non-profit-making organization: everyone who buys 
one of its records is not only getting good value, therefore, 
but encouraging a good work. . 

By word of mouth, as I have suggested, thoughts 
filter through to the brain more slowly and purely than 
by writing: here in the coarser, stronger medium I have 
tried to make the idea as plain as print can, but there is 
more in it than meets the eye. Those with ears to hear 
and a few sixpences to spend on a new thing should 
realize in themselves how light and learning may be 
spread in the coming years. I hope that many will make 
the little experiment. F. Yeats-Brown, 


On a Highland Holiday 


I.—Adventures with Herring 

rYXROUT and salmon, no doubt, are the aristocracy 

of the fishy world. They are, anyhow, the fish 
most accustomed to die noble deaths—noble, that is to 
say, from the human point of view—as, just as certainly, 
they are the fish with which refined angling literature 
almost exclusively concerns itself. What fashionable 
literary fishermen of modern times ever dared include 
a chapter on, say, cole-fish, in one of his annual volumes 
of essays on the gentle art? Fishing, he might say, 
would cease at once to be either gentle or an art, to his 
mind, were he capable of doing so: though a better 
reason, perhaps, is that cole-fish make execrable eating 
and are not worth anybody’s trouble to catch. On the 
other hand, if the one were as rare as the other, I would 
rather eat a kipper than a trout any day: which levels 
things up somewhat. And then look at the delightful 
adventures a kipper may carry you through from the 
day you catch it as a herring till it comes finally to your 
plate, succulent and butter-brown, and so_ utterly 
individual in flavour ! 

From this it will be seen that I am not really what is 
known as a fisherman. I enjoy catching a trout, and I 
have caught many, in lochs and rivers all about the 
west of Scotland; but I do not enjoy standing in cold 
water all through a soaking day in the mere hope of 
catching trout. There is the difference between the 
born angler and the simple plebeian catcher of fish: be- 
longing to the latter breed, I prefer adventures with 
herring to the hope of adventures with trout or salmon. 

The best thing about being a herring enthusiast is 
that, if you go to the right place, the fish are always 
in evidence. Nor is it even necessary to take an active 
part in the netting; as a passive herring-fisher in this 
little Argyllshire port where I am now, for instance, 
I find endless entertainment, as you would, merely in 
watching the drifters coming to the pier to unload their early 
morning catches. You lounge about staring at the full 
baskets as they are swung out of the holds: then stroll 
over to the packing yard to look at the girls gutting 
and salting ; or pass an hour, easily enough, in watching 
the great black-backed gulls, with their fierce haughty 
yellow eyes, that swoop insolently down to steal fish 
almost out of the packers’ hands. Here the herring 
is dominant, though dead: fresh out of those green 
Atlantic seas between Mull and Benbecula, it fills the 
air with a fine free odour—not fishy, but of the tides 
and salt winds and seaweed. It occupies the ground 
and the atmosphere alike, the Emperor—or more appro- 
priately, Lord of the Isles, and we are all its servants, 
willing or bound. Mine, of course, is an idle homage, 
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but I am not alone in it. From dawn to dark the pier 
is overrun by little barefoot boys with quick wandering 
eyes and fingers practised at the work of appropriating 
an evening meal on the sly. ‘And there is ‘‘ Blackpool.” 

That is no comic-paper appellation for the typical 
Lancashire man on holiday. This other passive herring- 
fisher really does believe in Blackpool, gloriously and 
wholeheartedly ; and he is delightful with that brilliant 
aptitude for marvelling at strange sights in child-like 
phrases, which only those, perhaps, whose true summer 
Paradise is Blackpool, possess. Yet, yearning as he does 
for that Paradise—I am sure his mind is never without a 
vision of Blackpool sands—nevertheless he is a mighty 
traveller, with an eye for beauty and a ready appreciation 
of it in less exquisite places. He has been on a charabane 
tour round Loch Lomond, and to-morrow, he tells me, 
he is going on a day-trip to Skye, having heard that 
Macleod of Macleod lives there in a champion great castle. 

We met first in watching the gutting process, when he 
was lamenting, aloud, the lack of a camera, “* one o’ them 
little.smaul ones that snap op, like, ye know.” You 
could get them, I understood, in Blackpool. But it 
wasn’t to be expected that every place should have such 
advantages, and there were some champion pretty lasses 
here, ye knaw, not bad at aul. “Eh, bahye goom, but 
they’re quick, ye knaw—beautiful.” ‘ Blackpool’s ” 
enthusiasm was catching. It made you feel that in spite 
of the drizzle, absolutely no sight outside Lancashire could 
be more worth travelling to see than this. But I must 
confess that I felt a little damped when a moment later 
he asked what kind of fish these were—* traout, is it ? ”’ 

“Na,” replied one of the girls, without looking up, 
“de’il a troot in the sea. It’s hair’n.” 

That made “ Blackpool” beam with pleasure: he was 
finding things out. ‘“Hayrun! <Ah’ve ’ad_ mackerel 
to my tay, and shell-fish, ye knaw, and craabs. .. .” 
It was a natural enough bewilderment, but ‘ Blackpool ” 
is not, very evidently, the kind of man to be daunted by 
trifles in his quest of knowledge, and presently, after he 
had said “‘ My!” twice, and changed the position of his 
hat, the truth dawned. “ Ah! So it’s “erring, is it... 
bahye goom! ‘’Erring! Well now, ye knaw, do ye see, 
that is champion. .. .” 

The trout fisher, aloof and scornful as he is by nature, 
would, I am sure, have had no patience with such a person 
as * Blackpool.” Nor, I believe, would anything at all 
persuade him that lounging about a little Atlantic pier, 
watching gulls and cats and uncouth looking people 
covered with fish-scales, could conceivably be other than 
a shocking waste of time. Perhaps I should be inclined 
to agree were I condemned to spend a whole holiday in 
such a way ; but this, in truth, is no more than a prelude 
to the real adventures of the herring fishing. It is a kind 
of apprenticeship—yet a delicious one, because so idle— 
during which we followers of the vulgar fish merely soak 
inatmosphere. We drift about, smelling again the cockles 
and tar and sweetbrier of the western islands, reviving 
memories in sight of the crimson fuchsia bells that hang 
in every fisher-cottage garden, and maybe doing a little 
mackerel trolling with a spoon-bait of an evening. There 
is no hurry; but one pleasant blue morning we get up 
carly and go out with the drifter fleet, or, better still, one 
night of phosphorus and stars we set our herring nets 
across a loch mouth and stay awake till dawn overlooking 
them. It was only last night, in fact, that we did so. 
We made a birchwood fire in a cave and drank tea while 
the nets filled with fish: and therein is some of the reaj 
magic of the herring fishing, which is indescribable. 1 
know that only the almost-certainty of a quite unprece- 
dented basket of trout could lure me away from it. 

Hamisn MACLAREN,. 
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Tradesmen 


YIR CHARTRES BIRON delivered himself recently 
of a somewhat cutting reference to booksellers as mere 
“tradesmen.” This description loses its edge, however 
if we remember that we are not Victorians. We hess 
different social values and even a peer runs a shop to-day 
without losing caste. In fact, this is precisely where the 
Georgian Age has progressed furthest. Fifty years ago 
a man was “ something in the City.” He dared not be 
more precise in good Society—at any rate, if he wished 
to remain in it. 

Then there was the nice distinction between wholesale 
and retail. If you sold ribbons by the hundredweight 
your wife could still hold her head high, but sell them 
by the yard and you and your family were beyond the 
pale. 

All this is sheer humbug. As a_ book-salesman J 
am grateful to Sir Chartres for this candour—of course 
nearly all of us are tradesmen and proud of our trade, 
It is a goodly company and includes Benvenuto Cellini, 
Rubens, Sheridan, and Wren. They were all tradesmen 
as well as artists, skilled sellers of their wares. Foy 
it is not essential that a tradesman should sell other 
people’s goods. Every time an artist executes a 
commission to paint a portrait he is doing a deal. He 
is not a whit the worse a painter because he accepts a 
high fee for his work. A barrister spends many years read- 
ing dull tomes and listening to dull pleadings not simply 
for the love of the Law but with fat fees in prospect. He 
barters his knowledge of cases and of human. nature 
for the biggest cheque obtainable. The market-place 
is not localized in the City. It is like the motto of the 
Gunners—Ubique. 

Mr. Arnold Bennett pointed out the other day in the 
Evening Standard the futility of Art for Art’s sake as 
applied to literature. It almost invariably produces 
the dilettante—a person feeble in performance but 
big in promise. - 

Naturally, the man whose work does not command 
a large return has to indemnify himself somehow, and he 
usually does it by a sneer. He looks down on Edgar 
Wallace and Charlie Chaplin. They have staggering 
incomes, he has not. Therefore, they are tradesmen, 
low money-grabbers, debasing the currency of Art for 
the sake of current coin. It is highly probable that his 
less successful rivals said the same of Pindar when he 
composed verses in honour of Athens—the hereditary 
enemy. He was well paid, and that was the fellow’s 
crime. A poet ought to have his eyes fixed on the 
Muse and not on the main chance. Still, even a_ poet 
must eat, and the bread tastes sweeter when he has 
earned it himself and not had it doled out either by the 
State or some private patron. 

It has been objected that we are a nation of shop- 
keepers, but it was a Frenchman who invented the 
phrase, and the French are perhaps the most businesslike 
nation in Europe. It was really a compliment from one 
who knew the worth of a good shopkeeper. We ought 
to be proud, when we remember what the English 
traders like Gresham, Drake, and Raleigh did in_ the 
course of their trading, to belong to the same order ol 
merchant adventurers. For trade is an adventure, a 
splendid adventure, even in a suburban high street. It 
demands vision, courage, and imagination. A_ trader 
is not a hireling, nor a rond de cuir. He does not sit 
under a harrow, but stands facing life as fighter. He 
has to match his wits against other fighters and keep 
his end up against all comers. 

There were many grocers’ apprentices in Glasgow in 
the later years of Queen Victoria, but they did not all 
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pecome Sir Thomas Liptons, and many have had bicycle 
shops in the Midlands, but do not now own the Morris 
works at Cowley. We were, as children, thrilled by 
Dick Whittington’s career. In his day even soldiers 
were tradesmen. It is intolerable conceit on the part 
of the brewers to refer to themselves as “‘ the trade.” 
We who support the fountain-pen industry have as much 
right as they to share in that honour. Indeed, the 
writers are perhaps the most “ universal” of all “ pro- 
viders.’ We are the clearing-house of all the trades. 
From the bucket-shop prospectus to the King’s Speech 
we ply our trade. The written word is the trader’s most 
potent weapon, and without it everything would stagnate. 

Every man worth his salt is disposing of his own or 
someone else’s wares to bring in that salt, or else it has 
no more savour than Dead Sea fruit. 

We are grateful to London’s senior magistrate for 
reminding us that we are a trading nation, nay more, a 
community of trading nations, and the qualities which 
make a successful tradesman also made the British 
Empire. G. Murray WIxson, Capt. 


Music 


Tut TREND OF Music ON THE CONTINENT. 


[Festivals of music have enjoyed more popularity than ever this 
summer in Germany. We are glad to publish this record and 
critique of the season from the pen of a well-known New York 
music critic.—Ep. Spectator.| 


Arrer fourteen weeks of summer music on the Continent, 
with almost nightly attendance on opera or concert in a 
dozen cities of Central Europe, I have the impression of 
an ever-widening cleavage between those who are listening 
and those who are composing. Festival performances are 
probably as fair a test as any, since they are dependent for 
their success on a more general and less particular support 
than many programmes of propagandist groups in the 
regular music seasons of the world capitals. The interest in 
such paladins of modernity as Arnold Schénberg and Paul 
Hindemith remains chiefly professional. It is to Mozart 
and Wagner—yes, to Strauss and even to Mahler—that 
audiences seeking solace and not merely the appeasing of 
some small curiosity continue to turn in Germany and 
Austria. And even when audiences of a highly specialized 
and preponderantly professional character are assembled, as 
was true of the Duisburg and Baden-Baden festivals of the 
tour now under review, the burden of opinion on the new 
music seems to be much the same as that which is most often 
heard from the lips of those who are avowedly out of 
sympathy with modern music and who, therefore, remain 
away—that it has no clear goal and is deficient in inspiration, 
whatever the technical artistry with which it is constructed. 

These are generalizations varying, of course, in their 
application to particular works of individual composers. 
But they sum up, with a degree of rough justice, the attitude 
of the many who flock to hear Aida in Berlin, Die Meistersinger 
in Munich, or Don Giovanni in Salzburg, but shrug their 
shoulders at the mention of Wozzeck, Maschinist Hopkins, 
Die Glickliche Hand, or similar works for the lyric stage 
which can be regarded as representative of some phase 
or other of modern music. A similar situation in the sister 
art of letters would be unthinkable. Yet music is written 
to be heard and enjoyed in the hearing quite as much as 
books are written to be read and enjoyed in the reading. 
In the sixteen years that have elapsed since Schénberg 
completed it, Die Glickliche Hand has had but four stage 
performances, and of these two were given at the Duisburg 
festival of last July. This may be another instance of a 
work of genius making its way slowly, as the earlier music 
dramas of Wagner did, or it may be a significant example 
of a contradictory situation in which audiences are faced 
one way and composers another, almost as if they were 
concerned with two antithetical arts. 

The music of the chief festivals of the Continent does seem 
to group itself into these two chief classifications : audience 
music and composer music, the one chiefly a heritage from the 
past, the other embracing much, but by no means all, of the 
product of the men who presumably are mirroring the age. 
In Berlin, where three opera houses contributed nightly to 
a glut of lyric drama during the festival of last May and 
June, there was a marked falling off of attendance when a 
work like Alban’ Berg’s Wozzeck or Igor Stravinsky’s 
History of the Soldier was mounted. This could no longer be 
attributed to unfamiliarity. It was from choice that habitués 
of the opera pid higher prices to hear other works, Many of 





them undoubtedly had nibbled at the idiom of Wozzeck and 
found it distasteful. Their friends had sampled the “ironics”’ 
of Stravinsky and had not urged them to go. 

What audiences plainly find wanting in this music is the 
emotion which they have associated with all the music of the 
past, not excluding the polyphonic writing of Bach and the 
liturgical masters. Music, perhaps more than any other art, 
seems to have gone dry for want of spiritual impetus. 
Scoffing and parody may be the spirit of the age, and 
composers who abjure sentiment may be in clear alignment 
with their fellow-workers in the other arts, but if audiences 
expect sentiment in music, and turn to older works by 
preference because they can find it there, that which otherwise 
might seem inevitable as an expression of the times takes on 
the aspect of something forced, artificial and unnatural, a 
cultivated fashion for which there is no real demand. 

Because he wrote more tunefully than the showmen of 
the parody-opera (Opera Grotteska) like Ernst Krenek with 
his Jonny Spielt Auf—even though his tunefulness was that 
of another generation—-Eugen D’Albert can be said to have 
elicited a livelier public response with his Schwarze Orchidee, 
a score of no great ingenuity, but one which possessed the 
sentimentality which the parodists abjured. Germany, 
in spite of its jazz obsession, is still at heart partial to the 
waltz. The attempt to be “ amerikanisch”’ usually ends, 
as it did indeed with D’Albert, in a little syncopation of 
strains not to be dissociated from the beer garden. 

Maschinist Hopkins was one of nine new works mounted 
in six days in the opera festival at Duisburg. It and one only 
of its companions left other than vanishing memories with 
this visitor. Here was the glorification of the fly-wheel, 
in exemplification of that trend toward the mechanical 
which gave to symphonic music its Pacific 231 and aroused 
some small hubbub among aestheticians. The machine shop 
becomes a locale for song, and there are great clanking 
upbuildings of sound. But if the spectacle is taken away 
from Maschinist Hopkins, not much remains. Max Brand 
wrote a score that serves its purposes in the theatre, without, 
as music, transcending them. Something more must be 
said of Schénberg’s Gliickliche Hand, which belies its title 
by being as thoroughly unhappy as any music we know. 
Here is no mere accompaniment for spectacle, important as 
are many details of the staging, particularly the lighting. 
Those who think of Schénberg as primarily cerebral are 
little prepared for the powerful emotional effect of this music. 
Perhaps it is decadent—romanticism gone to seed—but it 
is no mathematical praxis. No little man wrote Die Gliickliche 
Hand ; without it, Berg’s Wozzeck, similarly a pitiless study 
in despair, probably never would have been. 

The most curious synthesis, though perhaps more properly 
a congeries or farrago, discoverable at the summer festivals 
was Hindemith’s Lehrstiick, the concluding concomitant of 
Baden Baden’s concelebration of modernists. Just what 
was achieved by combining a film depicting the agonies of 
dissolution and a scene between three clowns who made use 
of a carpenter’s saw for surgical amputations, with choral 
and orchestral music having to do with the death of an aviator, 
this observer does not feel competent to say. As a variety 
of modern “* morality ” play, dealing with man’s ingratitude 
to man or the wisdom of being humble if one would fly high, 
this work may have justified its curious miscellany of parts, 
but for a music critic there is little to chronicle except that 
some of Hindemith’s choral writing had a measure of beauty 
and even of compassion. The hisses and catealls evoked by 
some of the less appetizing details of other elements of the 
work were not intended for the music. 

In collaborating on Lindbergh’s Flight, a so-called cantata 
written especially for wireless transmission, Hindemith and 
Kurt Weill produced a work incredibly naive and doomed 
undoubtedly to speedy extinction. It contains a few interest- 
ing sections, the best being the dialogue between Lindbergh 
and his motor, and between Sleep and Lindbergh, but these 
are overwhelmed by the childishness of the entire scheme. 
Of two programmes devoted to music composed for radio, 
with its limitations, its advantages and its peculiarities borne 
in mind by the composers, nothing was of a musical significance 
to compel recognition after the performance. Technically, 
the music makers seemed to have attained their ends in 
avoiding certain pitfalls that experience has shown must be 
considered in the preparation of music for broadcasting. 

So much for the composer music, with its interest chiefly 
for professionals and its improbability of growing in the 
affections of the larger public which alone keeps music alive. 
For this larger public, Berlin presented an unusually extensive 
repertory, ranging from Gluck to Strauss, from Cimarosa to 
Wagner, from Mozart to Verdi, from Beethoven to Offenbach. 
The superb ensemble of the Scala company under Toscanini 
justified the furore created, although the singing of his Italian 
principals was not of a superior order. Dresden sponsored 
worth-while revivals of Berlioz’s Benvenuto Cellini and Handel’s 
Xerxes. Hallé, too, had its Handel opera, in Julius Caesar, 
to shame an England slow to bring back the great works of 
the early Georgian era. Munich with its Ring, its Tristan 
und Isolde, its Parsifal, its Lekengrin, its Meistersinger 
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and its newly staged Fliegende Hollander, profited by the 
absence of a Wagner festival at Bayreuth this year, and gave 
the five Mozart operas of its repertoire in the perfect frame 
of the little rococo Residenztheater. Salzburg, with its Don 
Giovanni, its Fidelio, and its new version of Rosenkavalier, 
played its part in rewarding tourists not too critical in their 
demands for the highest quality of singing. Wiirzburg, 
abjuring opera, proved again how vital the chamber and 
orchestra music of Mozart is to-day, however alien its spirit 
may be to that of the age reflected in Wozzeck, Maschinist 
Hopkins, and the oddities of opera grottesca. 
Oscar THOMPSON. 


Correspondence 


A LETTER FROM BRUSSELS. 
[To the Editor of the SrecraTor.] 


Sir,—The second week of September sees Brussels once more 
springing into a city of activity. The ever-increasing number 
of popular plages are returning each day by the thousands 
their sun-tanned visitors of August, and the activities round 
the Bourse show that the holidays of the Brussels business 
man are not so prolonged as our own. 

Ostend became instantly calm after the Grand Inter- 
national in the last week of August, a Turf event which fas- 
Ciiates all Belgian people in the manner of the Derby, but it 
is no exaggeration to say that the English were there in almost 
proportionate numbers. The familiar roar of encouragement 
that greeted F. Fox, the all-conquering English jockey of this 
season, when he made a great effort to win with Gay Lord, was 
as amusing as it was sincere, though it assisted him only to 
gain second honours behind local talent and a Belgian tho- 
roughbred. Why British racehorse owners make such feeble 
attempts to win this great International event each year 
is a matter of genuine amazement to the sporting com- 
munity of this country. The prize alone is worth nearly three- 
quarters of a million franes, and the entrants represent the 
very highest class in Europe. Why should we not throw down 
a sporting glove more frequently ? 

If the Opera, during a heat wave, is being courted almost 
exclusively by the ever-faithful, it is but fair tribute to the 
very living lovers of music here to inform you that a newly 
founded society for the Development of Musical Talent in 
Belgium has just launched a public subscription list, and has 
acquired already nearly five million frances! That, during 
the intensive holiday season, when Brussels. and her sister 
towns are well dispesed to slumber, and their inhabitants 
depart en masse for the sea. 

To my mind the amazing success of this appeal derives from 
the simple and practical nature of its objects, which are— 
the proper publication of worthy compositions by unknown 
Belgian composers ; scholarships to great musical Universi- 
ties ; the formation of modern musical libraries ; and even 
the lending of the more exptnsive instruments to poorer 
students. Here is money about to be wisely, interestingly, 
and soundly spent, and it has a great chance of being repaid 
by discoverable genius. Surely other countries, including our 
own, might trust the public to support a scheme to foster any 
appreciated art which at once assists in so homely and prac- 
ticable a manner the early necessities of the would-be finished 
product ? The attics which were so frequently let indulgently 
to the geniuses of the past are nowadays tenanted, of necessity, 
by men and families with more tangible purposes than musical 
students. To breed musicians, Belgium intends to give 
some of that motherly toleration in the matter of beginnings, 
and of that licence to persevere, which nearly every great 

> composer enjoyed in the days gone by. It is a big-hearted, 
interesting move, with a deal of understanding behind 
it. 

Now that the ‘“ historic’ Hague Conference is at an end, 
I am able to pass on with some satisfaction the information 
that the ordinary thinking Belgian in the capital is far more 
in agreement with Mr. Snowden’s attitude than the Press 
would suggest. Our financial situation is the better appre- 
ciated here for it, even though no one here realizes yet that 
the working conditions in Belgium, where it is becoming 
common for one man to fulfil profitably two separate forms 
of employment each day on account of the acute scarcity of 
labour, represent a millennial state which never has been, nor 
ever will be, achieved in Great Britain. 

The arrangements for the Exhibition of Old English Masters 
in Brussels, to be held from October 138th until the end of 
November, have been admirably carried out, and connois- 
seurs of many nations will attend. It will be a notable oppor- 
tunity for English visitors to see many of our greatest master- 
pieces admired—temporarily—in a new setting, and to 
refresh their recollections of the wonderful canvases in this 
pleasant city of Flemish and Dutch art.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A CORRESPONDENT IN BRUSSELS. 
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A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue SrectaTor, SEPTEMBER 12TH, 1829, 


STATE OF THE COUNTRY. 
The substitution of an income-tax for various others which pre 
more immediately on production, as proposed by ‘‘ Hermes.” " 


new plan. We question its propriety. An income-tax must he 


searching, inquisitorial, oppressive, or it must be useless. The great 
mass of the tax is necessarily drawn from small incomes, which 
can ill afford direct diminution, as it is only by prudential abstinences 
from taxed conveniences that their possessors make shift to live 
Besides, for all that is said on the subject, the inequality of taxation 
is more apparent than real. The aggregate amount, rather than 
the distribution of the impost, is the evil. It is of extremely gmalj 
importance to him who is compelled to part with three-fourths of 
his loaf, whether the party claiming cut from the bottom or the 
top. 
CHARACTER OF THE FRENCH. 

In the French temperature Blackwood’s writer admits an amiable 
cheerfulness and gayety ; but he lays, according to custom, a heavy 
share of vanity to their account. The last article of accusation 
we do not mean to dispute, but we will affirm that it is a vanity 
in its modes of exhibition, singularly free from affectation, The 
Frenchman is sufficiently vain to be vain of what he is, The 
Englishman’s vanity is not so conscientious, and it attempts g 
fraud in an affectation—he would seem something he is not. 

Our vanities seem seldom to run parallel with those of our neigh. 
bours. The pretences of wealth or fashion, to one of which most 
English affectations may be traced, are sources of foible scarcely 
known in France. The vanity of the Frenchman is substantive, and 
stands alone. The Englishman’s is adjective, and leans for support 
on his associations or his purse. He shines with borrowed lights, 

In a French drawingroom, too, the English visitor will in vain 
look for those knickknackeries of fancy and luxury which are common 
in our apartments. He will remark few indulgences beyond the 
useful. In the bijouterie of the mind they delight as much as we 
do in the bagatelles of the decorator. 


Poetry 
Love’s Fragility 


Harp above all things mortal is 

To sacrifice true love's return : 

We shudder and are bare of bliss, 
And our hearts mourn. 


For love is lighter than men say ; 

None has been known as light as he, 

His whole profundity is play, 
Pleasant to see. 

He’s born in the unspoken word 

Or the quick intercourse of eyes. 

A touch, and ail his power is stirred ; 
He sings, he flies. 

He veers and trembles at a breath, 

As mutable as thistle-down. 

He faints, and he is sick to death 
For a mere frown. 


Some bring report of other lands 

Where love's fragility is strong. 

They compass him with iron bands ; 
He suffers long. 


They cast him in a dungeon-keep ; 
He digs and burrows like a mole: 
For forty days denying sleep, 
Yet issues whole. 
I well believe that love is strong 
To bear the heaviest dint of doom ; 
Confronts the tempest with a song ; 
Conquers the tomb. 


I well believe that love is firm 
When love is fostered between two: 
Mortality can set no term 

If both be true. 


But oh, how weak the love of one, 
If counterchange of love’s forbad ; 
If love is plaintive and alone, 

And poor and sad. 


The mouth is filled with bitterness ; 
The echoing air is cold with scorn. 
We shudder and are bare of bliss, 


And our hearts mourn, 
ALAN PoRTER. 
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The League 


of Nations 


New Movements Towards Economic Peace 


Tur present League of Nations Assembly, in its opening 
stages at any rate, differs from its predecessors in this, that 
whereas normally the early speeches range over every detail 
of the League’s manifold activities, this year, without any 
preconcerted arrangement, a striking concentration of atten- 
tion on three or four main topics has been manifest. 
TARIFFS. 

One of the most important of these is the tariff problem. 
The note was set in this field by the British Prime Minister 
who, insisting that the Assembly must face the question of 
tariffs, declared that “every effort to prevent political 
nationalism from being the cause of economic obstruction 
and to make it an instrument of economic co-operation will 
receive the support of Great Britain.”” The story was taken 
up by M. Hymans, the Foreign Minister of Free Trade Belgium- 
He had been studying Sir Clive Morrison Bell’s tariff map 
and was at once impressed and depressed by the facts which it 
revealed. He had been recalling the declaration of the 
Economic Conference of 1927 that the time had come to 
put an end to the increase in tariffs and to move in the opposite 
direction, and he found a lamentable reluctance to put this 
salutary doctrine into practice. It should be possible now, 
M. Hymans suggested, to give the agreement reached in 
principle the force of a contractual obligation. 

M. Briand was of the same mind. In his most notable 
speech, perhaps the finest he has ever delivered in the Assembly, 
he accepted everything which his Belgian colleague had 
proposed, but gave it a special application by linking it with 
another project of which more will be heard, his plan for a 
closer association between European States. But funda- 
mentally he was with M. Hymans, and he insisted pertinently 
that while the tariff technicians must be heard with the 
respect which their expert knowledge demands, the problem 
must find its solution in the political field rather than the 
economic, and he called on the League to grasp the nettle 
firmly, not with the hesitations that its capacity to cause 
trouble might be in danger of inspiring. 

Likewise Dr. Stresemann. Likewise Mr. William Graham. 
Likewise several other speakers from different countries. The 
suggestions they had to offer varied, but the gist of all was 
that the League should take up the problem of tariffs. The 
onslaught on tariffs may, indeed, be the chief task of the 
League, apart from disarmament, for many years to come. 
It will certainly be among the most delicate. There is even 
a certain danger in the insistence of the popular demand for 
a lowering of tariff barriers, necessary and salutary though 
that demand is, for it may suggest to some who have studied 
the problem only superficially, or not at all, that the way 
to lower tariff barriers is simply to lower them. 

A CompLex PROBLEM. 

The problem, unfortunately, is more complex than that. 
The League has, in fact, been tackling it sectionally for 
years past. It has, for example, negotiated a convention 
whereby States agree to abandon those absolute prohibitions 
on exports and imports which are one shade worse even than 
high tariffs. But the convention has not been ratified by a 
sufficient number of States to bring it into effect, and unless 
its various signatories give it the necessary official endorse- 
ment it may turn out very nearly a dead letter. Pursuing 

other methods, again, the League has succeeded in establishing, 
not merely in principle but in practice, the idea of a fixed 
maximum tariff (in gold franes) for certain particular articles, 
with a pledge by the Governments that that maximum shall 
never be exceeded. The principle has only been applied so 
far to the not unimportant commodities of skins and bones, 
but there is no reason why other articles or classes of articles 
should not be dealt with on the same basis. 

But all this is slow work. Something more might no doubt 
be effected in the direction of limitation, though not neces- 
sarily of reduction, by adopting M. Hymans’ suggestion, 
turned into a definite proposal by Mr. William Graham, 
for a convention binding its signatories to raise none of their 
tariffs above the existing level for a period of years. There 
4S nothing essentially quixotic about that. A tariff holiday is as 
Possible as a naval holiday. The difficulties, nevertheless, are 
great. In the economic field, as in the naval, a maximum 


standard may easily become a minimum, and low-tariff 
countries may reasonably complain that while they are being 
restricted to their present low level their commercial com- 
petitors are asked to do no more than refrain from exceeding 
the high tariffs by which they are protecting their producers 
to-day. But if these difficulties are considerable they are not 
insurmountable and it may well be that in countries where 
the Government is strong enough to resist interested pressure 
the convention might find a favourable reception. In that 
case Sir Clive Morrison Bell would have to raise none of his 
walls, though on the other hand there is no reason for supposing 
he would have to lower any. 

Tne TECHNICAL APPROACH. 

There are other difficulties that have to be faced, even though 
some of them seem a little technical. State A has a most- 
favoured-nation treaty with State B. State B, by a self- 
denying ordinance, signs such a convention as that on skins 
and bones, binding itself to keep its tariff on those articles 
to a limited figure. Is State A, while refusing to sign the 
convention and therefore keeping its hands free, to be entitled 
to share the benefits of State B’s lowered tariffs, or can the low 
rate be restricted to mutual commerce between signatories of 
the convention, most-favoured-nation treaties notwith- 
standing ? These are points that have to be settled, but will 
not be easily settled. And their existence goes far towards 
explaining why the League’s progress towards tariff reduction 
is as slow as it is. Agreements between pairs of States are 
more hopeful, and it is in this direction that most progress 
has been made since the Economie Conference. Another 
method, again, which the League is employing without 
any very decisive results so far, is to take a special com- 
modity and endeavour to secure its free flow between 
producers and consumers without violent fluctuations in 
price and without suffering the disorganization produced 
by the erection of tariff barriers against it. Coal and sugar 
are conspicuous among the commodities the League’s Econ- 
omic Committee has endeavoured to handle in this way. 

Then, of course, there is what has been a little prematurely 
described as the United, States of Europe—the proposal 
which M. Briand very tentatively outlined before the League 
Assembly, and enlarged on in more detail to the heads of 
the national Delegations a few days later. But the moment 
the project is studied the difficulties become apparent. M. 
Briand himself fully realizes this, but he believes they can be 
surmounted. It is necessary to hope, and permissible to 
believe, that in a measure they can. But they are formidable 
none the less. The conflict of interests between predomin- 
antly agricultural and predominantly industrial States would 
not die away at the sound of the magic word “ federation.” 
And even apart from that, if even two or three States combined 
to put a tariff barrier round themselves instead of a series of 
tariff barriers across themselves, serious questions would 
inevitably arise as to how the duties levied at the frontiers 
of one country on goods that might be going anywhere within 
the frontiers of the others should be distributed. 

If, therefore, the need for a solution of the tariff problem 


“is urgent the difficulties of reaching that solution are great. 


Dr. Stresemann drew quite legitimate lessons from the 


- beneficial economic effects of the unification of Italy and of 


the German Reich, but the very fact that those unions were 
primarily political, and that their economic effects were only 
secondary consequences, is a good reason why the moral 
should only be applied with large reservations when the 
economic unity of Europe is in question. Europe is not 
prepared for political unity, or anything approaching it, yet. 

The problem of the economic condition of Europe is 
not a subject on which most Foreign Ministers can speak 
with expert knowledge. Ministers of Commerce, on the 
other hand, can or should. It is satisfactory, therefore, 
to find men like M. Loucheur and Mr. Graham in their places 
in the League Assembly Hall, and if they maintain in the 
economic sphere anything like the contacts which Foreign 
Ministers maintain in the political, the first condition for 
the ultimate solution of the problem will have been fulfilled, 

Your GENEVA CORRESPONDENT. 
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Letters to 


THE SPIRIT OF A NATION 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Smr,—The General Election is past and over, and the resultant 


xovernment in charge of affairs is regarded hopefully, not 


only by supporters, but also by non-supporters. 

It is quite a common experience—though when one con- 
siders it, quite a strange experience—to hear those who very 
evidently did not help to place it in power utter remarks 
which prove that peace and prosperity, friendship and con- 
ciliation, are ‘‘ expected” to emerge under the guidance 
of the Labour Government. Incidentally, these remarks 
also prove that it is these things that the whole nation really 
desires. The autumn will be busy with political party 
conferences—it is the season set apart for those deep and 


searching discussions which precede the setting in order of 


the political party machine—and one wonders how much 
further along the road of progress we shall be afterwards. 

Which of the political parties is seeking to ‘ discover” 
or to “ awaken ” the spirit of the nation ? Are any of them 
at all concerned ? Universal adult suffrage has hardly touched 
it; this was plainly evident when the General Election of 
last May was carried through. 

It is true the Government in power claims to have received 
the people’s mandate—but is this really so? It is at best 
questionable, and by the members of the other political 
parties it is denied. The fact is that the mind of the nation 
was confused and chaotic, whilst at the same time the spirit 
was dissatisfied. 

Why should this be, when the pinnacle of electoral freedom 
appears to have been reached ? Because there has never yet 
been true freedom for the electorate. It can never be free 
until it becomes articulate—able to express its individual 
opinion, an opinion formed after thought and study. The 
political party system does not set out to do this—it does 
not really in any sense desire to see it in force—rather is it 
concerned to keep the minds of the electorate torpid and dull, 
that the brilliant qualities of the leaders may shine more 
brightly, and that the public may the more readily follow 
the popular cry of the hour. Enquiry below the surface is 
sometimes diificult to answer, and at election times it is not 
generally desired, and an inarticulate electorate can be more 
easily handled. 

No! It is not along the old ruts of the political parties 
that the spirit of the nation can live or grow. What is it 
that ‘“* makes ” a business or a home ?—it is surely the spirit, 
the personality, reflected there. What is it that can make a 
nation’s policy and Government a live force ?—-it is surely the 
personality of the people. 

Here, then, is a problem which the political parties might 
usefully consider in their autumn gatherings—how to replace 
the political party tradition—frankly admitted to be worn 
out—by a new electoral system based upon a nation’s unity 
and co-operation ; and having as its aim the development, 
almost one might say the birth, of the soul of the nation. 
—I am, Sir, &c., A. G. WILLSHER. 

Forest Hill, S.E. 


INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION 

[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—It seems surprising that you should several times 
lately make the statement (apparently thinking it a truism) 
that the working classes, and specially trade unionists, voted 
solidly for Socialism because they felt they were voting for 
their own people. As a matter of fact, a considerable majority 
voted against the Labour Party and have always done so, as 
no one hates and distrusts it so much as the steady working 
man. 

Also may I mention another point—your constant advocacy 
of compulsory arbitration both in industrial and national 
disputes ? This seems to be most unsuccessful when it has 
been tried and has done only harm in Australia. The fatal 
drawback is that it has been found to set employers and 
employed in permanently opposed camps which only approach 
cach other through the courts. 

Instead of cast-iron principles enforced by legislation, 


the Editor 


friendly co-operation is the more modern and effectual methog 
and compulsory arbitration only a hindrance to good feeling, 
especially as the decisions given are often most unjust.—] am, 
Sir, &e., 

M. J. Kirkrarnicx, 

6 Montgomerie Crescent, Kelvinside, Glasgow. 

[Since it would be virtually impossible to obtain 
comparative statistics of the so-called workers’ vote, we 
must agree to differ from our correspondent’s opinion on that 
point. We suggest that he has misread the Spectator's 
attitude towards compulsory arbitration. Industrial anq 
international disputes are certainly not on all fours because 
the national community, the State, has reached that point 
of government and organization where war (i.c., civil war) 
has no place. This is not yet the case with the international 
community. We do hold that some machinery for the 
arbitration of both political and legal disputes is indispensable 
to the organization of international peace. In_ industrial 
matters, on the contrary, we are not in favour of compulsory 
arbitration, since it is apt to introduce political factors, or 
to cause overlapping of functions, as in Australia. It is for 
each industry to organize its own internal economy. Regular 
arrangements for arbitration, as suggested for the cotton 
industry where that proper organization still hangs fire, are 
not the same thing as that compulsory arbitration which our 
correspondent has in mind.—Ep. Speciator.] 


CHARACTER AND INTELLECT 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—-The article in your issue of August 24th on * Character 
and Intellect ” raises questions of vital interest to the nation, 
but to sav that the keenly intelligent man is sufficiently 
rare to appear strange and uncommon in most communities 
or that he is disturbing and distrusted is surely absurd, 
except in spheres of the narrowest orthodoxy. Nor is there 
any confusion in the world at large between intelligence and 
character. The term “ intelligence ” is used somewhat loosely, 

The difficulty the country is up against is that our educational 
system, with its stress upon examinations, tends to produce 
a type of man with some intellectual training but without 
any high order of intelligence or character. The orthodoxy 
of the Public School training produces a type disinclined to 
diverge from orthodox ideas and too often incapable “ of 
grasping an idea—often a new idea—and its implications.” 

What people are shy of is the intellectually-trained man who 
has no understanding of the world about him, no power 
to observe accurately, no vision, no real humanity. 

The leader of men must have all of these and an understand- 
ing of men. Not only an intellectual understanding, but an 
understanding that comes from experience and sympathy. 

The ever-recurring problem in filling positions is not to get 
men of sufficient intellectual training but to find men of 
intelligence and understanding. The “ finer intelligence,” 
the “ clearer and nobler vision ” the writer speaks of can only 
be developed by a new order of educational ideals. That 
they should be developed is of the utmost importance to the 
nation.-—I am, Sir, &c., ** ORONSAY.” 


MRS. T. H. GREEN—AN APPRECIATION 

[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.| 
Sir,— The death of Mrs. T. H. Green, though at the age of 
eighty-seven, will make a gap in the lives of many who, 
charmed by the freshness of her mental outlook, and gently 
amused at that youthful figure hurrying almost to the last 
along the streets of Oxford scorning the mechanical aid of 
*buses or of motor-cars, thought of her as ageless and tireless. 
They will remember the perennial freshness with which she 
encountered each new intellectual adventure and the inex- 
haustible spring of affectionate understanding whieh was 
at the service of every friend. 

There were three main influences which dominated her 
life. There was the close sisterly association with that 
over-sensitized man of genius, John Addington Symonds, 
whose companion and confidante she was, that quickened 
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her humanity; there. was the artistic influence of their 
cultivated home at Clifton which developed her artistic 
sensibilities and early made her a lover of the good, the 
true, the beautiful ; there was that ideally happy marriage 
with Thomas Hill Green, whose passion for social justice 
1ided and stimulated her love of service, so that her life 
became, as it were, a living memorial to his teaching. The 
influence of that teaching, the doctrine of the “ good neighbour 
and honest citizen,” set out in the terms of a philosophy 
which had made him a figure of European importance amongst 
philosophers, when he died at the early age of forty-six, has 
jnfluenced the social history of our time through the medium 
of distinguished pupils such as Asquith, Milner, Gore, but 
nowhere was it more clearly exemplified, on a somewhat 
smaller stage, than in the life of her who died last week. 

This trinity of influences, unified by a strong and gracious 
personality, was perhaps the secret of an attraction which 
enabled her to number people of all classes, all creeds, all 
ages, amongst her friends. 

Living for fifty-seven years in Oxford on equal terms 
with the leaders of its intellectual life, she never became a 
plue-stocking, or sank into any intellectual rut. The mental 
jconoclasm of each generation found her in sympathy with 
its ardour, though not necessarily in agreement with its 
particular manifestation. Whenever there was enthusiasm 
that could give a rational account of itself and that was 
not without a sense of humour, Mrs. Green’s instinctive 
sympathy was never overweighted with the maturity of her 
wisdom. Her bias indeed was always towards youth, and 
the writer remembers her reference as recently as two years 
ago to a “ tiresome old gentleman” of seventy who wanted 
his grandson to think as he did about some matter of current 
politics. 

With all this kindliness and sympathy there was a stern 
sense of duty, a discipline rigid with itself though not making 
the same demands on others. One felt that she was one 
who kept “the eye clear by a kind of exquisite personal 
alacrity’* ; but no one in any sort of trouble or difliculty 
came away without feeling a lightening of the burden. 

Though she had no children, and outlived both her con- 
temporaries and many younger people whom she had admitted 
to her affection, she was not lonely, because of the constant 
accession of new friendships within each succeeding generation. 
Her family was not a domestic but a spiritual entity, and 
there are many to whom the memory of that gravely beautiful 
face, fit tabernacle of the harmonious mind, will be an abiding 
incentive to live with courage, to grow old with grace, and to 
pass with quiet gladness, when the time comes, eager for the 
newest and greatest adventure.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Chelsea. LEONARD H. GREEN, 


THE FREE CHURCHES 

[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—The statement in the letter of the Secretary of the 
“Liberation Society ’ in your issue of August 24th, that the 
Church of England could secure ‘* complete ” self-government 
without delay at the necessary price of Disestablishment and 
Disendowment, requires some qualification. It embodies, 
by implication, a fiction which is frequently met with, and 
which finds formal expression in the title of ‘* The Free Chur- 
ches.” Certainly the actual facts scarcely justify the claim 
that these bodies possess ‘‘ complete” freedom from State 
control. Not only are Nonconformists subject to such control 
as regards the conditions under which certain privileges are 
enjoyed by them—e.g., freedom from rates and taxes upon 
their buildings when wholly used for public worship—but 
Parliament has a right to interpret the doctrines set forth in 
their Trust Deeds, when alteration is called for. 

This was exemplified on a large scale in the case of the Free 
Church of Scotland litigation with the United Presbyterian 
Church on the question of a union between the two bodies. 
The members of the former of these contended that they alone 
were faithful to the Trust Deeds of the original body, founded 
in 1848, and their contention was upheld by the Scottish 
Courts, and ultimately by the House of Lords sitting as the 
Final Court of Appeal. I remember attending one of the 
sittings in 1904, when the most intricate questions of doctrine 
were argued before their lordships, the Lord Chancellor presid- 
ing. The House of Lords decided in favour of the few who 


stood out against the union, with the result that practically 
all the property passed into the hands of the small remnant 
which had rejected the amalgamation of their Church with the 
United Presbyterians in 1900. Finally Mr. Balfour’s Govern- 
ment came to the rescue, and passed “The Churches of 
Scotland Act” of 1905, which allocated to each litigant such 
portion of the property as appeared to the Commissioners, 
created under the Act, “ fair and equitable, having regard to 
all the circumstances of the case, but subject to the provisions 
of the Act.” : 

Again, there was the case of the Methodist New Connexion, 
the Bible Christians, and the United Methodist Free Church. 
The proposed amalgamation of these sects under the title of 
“The United Methodist Church” was achieved by Act of 
Parliament. It was thus recognized by the State and pro- 
tected in the enjoyment of its property, but always subject to 
State control, if it should be found not to be true to its foun- 
dation documents. 

On a smaller scale there is seldom a Parliamentary Session 
in which Bills are not introduced through the Charity Com- 
missioners seeking powers for the alteration of doctrinal 
Trust Deeds in Nonconformist churches. These Bills and the 
doctrines involved can be debated in detail and voted upon 
before they are finally passed. Lord Davidson, speaking as 
Archbishop of Canterbury at a meeting of the Central Church 
Committee in 1908, mentioned two such Bills, as to which he 
said :— 

“You will find that, in each of these, arrangements are mado 
by Act of Parliament as to the conditions upon which alone the 
pastor and the other officials of these different chapels may hold 
office ; and you will find in the schedule to the Bills, every word of 
which is capable of amendment, a setting forth of the whole doctrine 
and the creeds which are there to be held. . . . They are set forth 
in doctrinal detail and embodied as a portion of the schedule to 


these Acts of Parliament, and there is stated, in the course of the 
Act, what are the conditions upon which alone a man may have 


-a tenure of his office.” 


In view of these facts it will be conceded that the “‘ Free 
Churches ” are not quite so free as their title would imply.— 
I am, Sir, &c., T. Martin TIbBy. 

Bournemouth. 


GALILEO—AND BISHOP BARNES 
[To the Editor of the SpECTATOR.] 

Srr,—I hold no brief for the Roman Church in its mediaeval 
handling of scientific questions, still less in its modern claim 
to infallibility ; but as your correspondent “ Bystander” 
champions “fairness” as against ‘“ misrepresentation,” 
would you allow me to suggest to him that Galileo was never 
put to the torture, as the documents of the process clearly 
show ? Most of us have been brought up on this idea, and 
also on the idea that the question at issue was, clearly and 
definitely, the denial of the truth of the Ptolemaic theory 
of astronomy. Was it not Copernicus, who some time before 
Galileo first denounced that system? But Copernicus lived 
and died a respected Canon of the Church. 

It was, therefore, not so much the truth which Galileo pro- 
claimed as the way in which he proclaimed it that brought 
him into trouble. And even his imprisonment was an easy 
and pleasant confinement in a sumptuous villa. 

(I should not venture to place the Bishop of Birmingham 
on a par with Galileo, but I think their cases have more in 
common than at first sight might appear.)—I am, Sir, &c., 

L. R. 


FASCIST ITALY 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Smr,—Mr. Harold E. Goad does not yet believe that my wife 
“was ever arrested.” I surmise he will never believe what 
the Fascist Government forbids its flatterers to believe. 
I declare myself ready to lay down before you indisputable 
proof of my statements 


“that Mrs. Rosselli was arrested in Courmayeur on July 31st; 
that she was brought to Aosta, kept there in prison for one night 
and one day together with common criminals ; that under urgent 
appeals from my mother, she was allowed to stay in a hotel of 
Aosta under strict police surveillance; and that she was released on 
August 14th, after the English Press had unanimously made 
its protest against the system of hostages.” 


Will Mr. Goad accept my challenge, since he steps into the 
shoes of the Italian Ambassador in London in denying those 
facts ? 
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If I open the Chambers’ Encyclopaedia (ed. 1927) at the 
word ‘‘ Siberia ’’ I read that 

“The hot summer and a cloudless bright sky favours vegetation, 
and melons are grown m the open air on the steppes of Minusinsk 
(the internment place under the Tsarist régime). ... Wheat 
and also corn, oats, barley, are grown fairly extensively. ... 
Hunting, fishing, minerals. . . .” 

Would Mr. Goad like to be interned in Siberia, since melons 
are grown there in the open air, and since there are wheat, 
barley, minerals . . .? 

Would Mr. Goad like to be interned in Lipari, since there 
are there grapes, figs, olives ...? If he were my brother, 
would he like to be sent either to Lipari or to Siberia to take 
my place there, just as happened to my brother, Dr. Nello 
Rosselli, after I escaped ? Would he like to be obliged for 
five years never to leave an area of less than a square mile, 
living in daily touch with common criminals ? And this only 
on account of the fact that he is my brother ? 

If Mr. Goad is willing to take the place of my brother in 
Ustica, we might arrange things without great difficulty. 
This indeed would ‘ open new springs of friendship between 
the British and the Italian peoples.”—I am, Sir, &e., 

CartLo ROsseEL.t, 

Hotel de la Maison Dorée, 

66 Boul. Barbés, Paris (18). 


[To the Editor of the Sprecrator.| 
Sir,—Once more you have permitted an anonymous corre- 
spondent to attack me personally in your much respected 
columns. Nothing but anger could excuse the letter of 
“Fair Play,” and if a man is angry, how can he be fair ? 
You must, in justice, now permit me a brief personal explana- 
tion, which incidentally may assist your readers to understand 
the psychological situation, which is always the key to the 
true understanding of the political one. 

I can prove by the files of my correspondence, as director 
of the British Institute of Florence, that I have always 
been one of the best friends and advocates of these 
Anglo-Italian anti-Fascists, when they get themselves into 
trouble with the Italian Government. When the Signora 
Rosselli was still a British subject and a teacher at our insti- 
tute, I intervened time after time at the Board of our Governors 
to save her from the consequences of her incursions into 
Italian politics. When she married Signor Rosselli and he 
was arrested—not only for the part he played in the Turati 
episode but for other activities against the Fascist State— 
I was appealed to and used such influence as I possessed as 
a life-long friend of Italy in ‘order to get him treated as 
leniently as possible. I wrote to all my friends in Rome, 
and one of them at least, Senator Count Cippico, left no 
stone unturned to help him with the authorities. I am 
always appealed to for help on such occasions, and just 
because I am known to be a friend of Fascists and an 
upholder of Fascism. 

Now I must repeat once more that I am not concerned to 
defend in your columns the actions of a foreign Government 
in its dealings with its own subjects. But you must admit 
that it is galling not to be allowed to express one’s views 
on the essential principles of a great political philosophy 
in a privately printed pamphlet without being publicly 
attacked and insulted by anonymous correspondents. Their 
letters also indicate the psychological difficulty of helping 
them. They will neither cease from their useless agitations 
in a foreign Press, which only poison the ancient springs of 
international friendship, nor refrain from insulting the 
advocate who has never refused to do his best to help them. 

I repeat, it is the psychological atmosphere which is always 
the key to the true understanding of the political situation. 
Active Italians to-day are far too busy and too enthusiastic 
in building up their new prosperity by corporate effort to 
have time or patience to consider what happens to those 
who refuse to co-operate. Those non-co-operators in the 
great work who keep silent are not molested. But those few 
who obstruct and openly oppose undoubtedly run the risk 
of incurring the fate of Remus, who mocked his brother 
Romulus and the first builders of Rome. Nothing short of 
removing them from society could save such bitter critics 
from the wrath of the workers. 

It is just this immense enthusiasm of united effort which 
is most difficult for Englishmen to understand in our com- 
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paratively impassive country: It -is this enthusiasm: that 
is working miracles, on the one hand, which must be the 
excuse, if such be needed, for what may seem “ excesses » 
to the cool outsider, on the other. The old adage that “ to 
understand is to forgive” is once more proved by the 
undoubted fact that, with few exceptions, the vast majority 
of thoughtful English men and women who have know 
pre-Fascist as well as Fascist Italy, and who mingle sympa- 
thetically with the life of the Italian people, are as firmly 
convinced as ever of the great moral and spiritual, as well 
as the great practical, value of the Fascist creed.—tI am, 
Sir, &e., 
Harowp E. Goan, 

74 Grosvenor Street, London, W.1. 

[We regret the delay in publishing Mr. Goad’s letter, 
The Spectator, in accordance with its usual practice, has 
thrown open its columns to supporters and opponents of 
Fascism, but it never had any desire to countenance a personal 
attack on Mr. Goad, for whose integrity, and public spirit 
it has the greatest admiration. (As Director of the British 
Institute in Florence, Mr. Goad has performed work of 
lasting benefit to the cause of British-Italian friendship, 
To our personal knowledge Mr. Goad has on many occasions 
helped fellow-countrymen of his, irrespective of their views 
on Fascism, and it would be hard to find an Englishman 
who is more widely respected by all who know him.) We 
do not necessarily share his views on Fascism, of which he 
is an enthusiastic supporter, but that in no way detracts 
from our admiration for him and his work at the British 
Institute. We propose to discontinue this correspondence 
as it has aroused such bitter feelings on both sides—E£p, 
Spectator.| 


IMPORTANCE OF BEING 
LUTIONARY ” 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 


Sir,—I am puzzled by two extracts which your reviewer 
“C. G.” has made from my book, The New Spirit in the 
Russian Theatre. The first, a rather long one, is, for a reason 
unknown to me, printed almost entirely in italics. It is 
related to the reviewer’s assumption that everyone in the 
Bolshevist theatre is, according to me, actuated by the idea 
of “ revolution as an end,” that is, Bolshevist revolution. 
Actually the extract is my interpretation of what the sup- 
porters of the extreme Left section of the theatre had in 


“THE REVO- 


“mind when they began to develop that section—namely, 


that the theatre must be a functional one ; that the pre-War 
art of the theatre was dead, and sociological expression 
had come to birth. 

The second and shorter extract which immediately follows 
is taken from the long chapter on Stanislavski’s theatre, 
and is made to end abruptly on the word art (in italics, not 
mine, and guarded by four stalwart notes of exclamation), 
Can this be meant to show that I have contradicted myself 
and that Stanislavski is not concerned with revolution, 
Bolshevist revolution, as an end? Reading the whole 
chapter, anyone may learn that, before the War, Stanislavski 
was primarily concerned with giving to his productions art 
forms. Though he sought to present a better species of play 
than could be found in the commercial theatre, and went to 
the Free Theatre of the eighteen-nineties for it, he was 
attracted by its literary and aesthetic merits, not by its 
sociological and social reform content. When he presented 
Chekov’s studies of changing and decaying society, it was 
not in order to teach a moral or social lesson. It was to 
reproduce as faithfully as possible, according to the current 
theory of new realism, and by means of his system of acting 
and representation, the remarkable Chekovian atmosphere. 
After the revolution he was compelled by the demands of a 
new audience to put sociological content first. Thus he 
came to discover much sociology in his pre-War repertory 
which was fit for consumption by the post-revolution common 
folk. 

Ever since I first entered Bolshevist Russia I have expressed; 
in books, lectures, in two or three hundred articles, the view 
that we cannot copy the new institutions in Russia simply 
because they are the outcome of circumstances which are 
never likely to be repeated in this country. But there is 
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no harm in studying them for the good that may be in them. 
What I claim is that the Bolshevist theatre is the first present- 
day theatre to recapture the true function that the theatre 
must fulfil for man—namely, that of participating in the 
yital work of each epoch ; in other words, living for the people 
and time. I maintain that every theatre of every country 
should be organized to fulfil this function. And the sooner 
the theatre of this country is organized to take a vital part 
in the work of rebuilding the nation and of establishing 
permanent peace, that is being carried on, the better for 
us all—I am, Sir, &c., HentTiy CARTER. 

[This letter has been reduced owing to pressure on our 
space. Our reviewer writes: ‘‘ Mr. Carter’s letter is further 
evidence that, as I endeavoured to show, the zealots of 
Bolshevist Russia speak a language which is almost incom- 
prehensible by outsiders. The reason for the ‘four stalwart 
notes of exclamation’ is obvious. No one except ‘the strange 
creatures Who speak the jargon of Continental isms’ could do 
otherwise than smile or be amazed at any antithesis between 
the theatre (expressing sociological reform) and art. I am 
grateful for the correction as to the first extract, and I agree 
that some indication should have been given as to which 
portion was meant to be italicized, and by whom, the author 
or reviewer.”’—Epb. Spectator.] 


VICKERS-STAFFORD AUTOMATIC LOOM 
[To the Editcr of the Specrator.] 

Sirn—We have read with great interest the letter from 
“Veritas,” headed ‘** Cotton and Chaos,” in your issue of 
August 24th, and we have noted your editorial reference 
that the question of installing automatic looms through the 
Lancashire mills is one of the mediums through which the 
restoration of the industry could be secured. 

We at these works are manufacturing an automatic shuttle- 
changing loom, which, we claim, has features and advantages 
which place it in a class by itself. This loom is being 
marketed by us in all countries with the exception of the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico. In the course of our 
business we are intimately connected with the textile industry, 
particularly in that applying to Lancashire, and from our 
knowledge we are convinced that no modification of the 
existing conditions in that unfortunate county will have any 
lasting effect unless the mills are installed with up-to-date 
automatic machinery, which will enable Lancashire to 
successfully compete with foreign competition. 

It is a well-known fact that many of the foreign mills 
are heavy purchasers of automatic looms, and this places 
them in a position of having commenced weaving where 
Lancashire left off. We are convinced that if the ability 
of the Lancashire weaver was applied to the automatic 
weaving machine, Lancashire would without question attain 
her predominance in the textile industry. For your informa- 
tion we would state that over the past seven years we have 
collected at these works data and interesting statistics in 
connexion with automatic weaving. In addition we have 
installed a large demonstration shed which contains various 
models of the Vickers-Stafford Automatic Loom ; this is free 
and open to all who are interested in the textile industry.— 
Iam, Sir, &e., FRANK W. E. Situ, 

Director, Vickers (Crayford) Limited. 

Crayford Works, Crayford, Kent. 


A WONDERFUL OLD TREE 
[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.]} 

Sir—Seeing in the issue of the Spectator for August 24th 
the account of the revival of a tulip-tree by means of holes 
dug round it filled with manure water, I thought you might be 
interested to hear of a still more wonderful revival. About 
eighty years ago my father bought some cottages in a pictur- 
esque situation in Northumberland, meaning to transform them 
into a dwelling-house. In the field facing the cottages stood 
a Jargonelle pear-tree : for many years this tree bore a good 
crop of fruit, but it eventually showed signs of decay, and 
the pears had become very small. 

My brother, who succeeded my father, had a series of holes 
dug at intervals round the tree, which he had filled now 
and again with manure water; the result was wonderful, 
the tree threw out vigorous new branches, and I have just 


heard that last year it bore ‘“‘ an enormous crop.” Of course 
we do not know the age of the tree when my father bought 
the place, but we do know that it is considerably more than 
eighty years old.—-I am, Sir, &c., 
ANNIE RAPER. 
Jesmond, Liss, Hants. 


STREET NOISE NUISANCE 
[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Probably everyone is aware that a law regulating 
excessive noise on the roads came into operation at the 
beginning of last month; but it is already obvious that -the 
law is likely to become a futile absurdity, more honoured 
in the breach than the observance, unless some method is 
invented for its reasonable enforcement. The police seem 
utterly at a loss how to approach the subject ; to-day in the 
space of five minutes I saw (and heard) two motor lorries 
and a steam wagon banging and rattling down Kingsway 
with a noise like Bedlam let loose. Yet no constable gave 
even a fleeting attention to these law-breakers ; how could 
he, with traffic to control and old ladies to direct, and with 
no knowledge by which he is able to measure noise, as 
distinguished from sound ? 

But I have discovered that the police welcome and, in fact, 
depend on complaints received from members of the long- 
suffering British public; these complaints, if they give the 
number of the offending vehicle, mean a warning from Police 
Headquarters, but not a summons; and I submit that the 
public can, without being unnecessarily offensive, keep this 
nuisance in check, as the law decrees and humanity deserves. 
The probability is that if. all vehicles were pneumatic tyred 
by law, most of this noise trouble would vanish, for it is 
the solid-tyred vehicle that shatters our ear-drums and our 
underground gas connections with such deadly effect.—I am, 
Sir, &e., E. J. Burrow, 

Managing Director, Ed. J. Burrow & Co., Ltd., 

43, 45, and 47 Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


THE 


THE DEBTS OF THE AMERICAN 
SOUTHERN STATES 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Srr,—As one of your American readers, may I take the liberty 
of replying through you to one of your correspondents whose 
varying viewpoints add to the interest of your paper ? 

In your issue of April 27th Mr. Frederick E. Coe mentions 
that the United States owes Great Britain the sum of £62,000,000, 
principal and interest on debts incurred by our Southern States 
during the Civil War or War of the Secession, and goes on to 
say that “* the validity of the claim is admitted by every decent 
American.” 

How extensive is Mr. Coe’s acquaintance with Americans, 
decent or otherwise, it is, of course, impossible to say. His 
assertion, however, that Americans recognize the debts 
against the revolting States as debits against the Government 
from which they were attempting to secede is one that may 
not go unchallenged. It suggests an ignorance of facts. 

Suppose that Scotland, for reasons entirely satisfactory to 
herself, decided to sever her connexion with the British 
Government, and proceeded to support her convictions by 
force of arms. Suppose that immediately following her 
action, the United States Government, fearful of a break in 
very fruitful trade relations, proclaimed her neutrality, thus 
giving Scotland the international standing of a belligerent. 
Suppose, also, that the United States gave Scotland wide- 
spread sympathy and moral support, permitting her un- 
officially to build and man ships in United States ports, to 
have her officers paid through United States banks, and to 
give every evidence of approval of her action. Suppose, 
further, that Scottish bonds, issued by the revolting portion 
of the British Commonwealth, were bought on a very large 
scale by United States citizens who evidently had faith that 
Scotland would be successful and would repay the investment 
in full. 

Would Mr. Coe, when the struggle had proved futile, and 
Scotland had been forced to recognize once more the suze- 
rainty of the British Government, advocate the immediate 
payment by the British Government of the money loaned to 
Scotland to assist her in breaking away from that Government, 
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or would he say: ‘‘ You backed the wrong side, my friends. 
Have better judgment next time’? One wonders. 

The Spectator, like every thinking American, seeks and 
desires a better understanding between England and the 
United States. Perhaps a somewhat wider and more accurate 
knowledge of United States history would help along the way. 
Who knows ?—I am, Sir, &c., ISABEL S. JOHNSON. 

600 Burleigh Drive, Pasadena, Cal. 


[This question has often been discussed in the Spectator. 
The debts to which reference was made were contracted 
long before the Civil War and had nothing to do with Secession. 
—LEbp. Speciator.] 


PRODUCER GAS IN TRACTORS 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Some time ago you published an article on the use of 
producer gas in tractors and cited certain tests made over 
some considerable period. I have looked for further news 
about the use of such a cheap fuel, but only to be disappointed. 
I understand the matter has been investigated by the Federal 
Authorities here in Australia and has proved itself beyond all 
doubt. 

The question arises, then, Why is there no suitable plant 
offering for attaching to motor trucks and tractors ? Is the 
vested interests of the oil companies sufficient to prevent it 
being placed on the market ? Here in Western Australia we 
have some of the finest charcoal in the world—Mulga—of a 
very high calorific value. We need cheap fuel to reduce the 
costs of wheat production. Why not utilize producer gas ? 
It would be interesting to hear what other readers of the 
Spectator have to say. 

I have a 2,500-acre block of land which I am endeavouring 
to bring under cultivation, hence a personal interest. Please 
let me thank you for the very fine articles appearing from 
time to time in the Spectator. I derive great pleasure from it 
and look forward to its arrival each week, and after reading it 
pass it on to a friend who again passes it on.—I am, Sir, &c., 

(Rev.) Josepn W. Bunce. 
(Rector of Southern Cross.) 
TZill Grove, Nulla Nulla, Via Noongaar, W. Australia. 


FREUD’S THEORY OF THE UNCONSCIOUS 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Srr,—While I agree with Mr. Alan Porter’s article in some 
respects (having experienced the absurdity of the ‘* lie-on-the- 
sofa” theory, for instance), I think he does less than justice 
to the growing knowledge of the psycho-analytic technique 
and its humaner application in some quarters. There is at 
least one master who has thoroughly grasped Freud’s theory 
of the Unconscious, and who has added, not blindly but dis- 
cerningly, to the structure of Freudian discovery. I allude to 
Dr. Stekel, of Vienna, who, himself an original genius, is more 
modest in his claims either than some of the detractors of 
Freud or than some of the sheep in the strictly Freudian fold. 
Stekel merely says that a dwarf on a giant’s shoulder may get 
a better view than the giant, and his enormous success in 
practice proves to the student that he is right both in his 
modesty and his therapy.—I am, Sir, &c., 
AGNES TOWNSEND. 
16 E Si. James’s Terrace, N.W.8. 


VETERANS ABROAD 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sin,—In your issue of May 18th, 1929 (p. 785), you ask if 
there is a living man whose father-in-law fought at Waterloo. 
I do not know about that, but in the room from which I now 
write there has often been one (still living in Ulster, and 
having a living brother now in New South Wales, and still in 
active life) whose father carried the Colours of the Connaught 
Rangers at the storming of San Sebastian in 1813. My friend 
is Mr. Wallace Stuart, the son of a general officer who was 
** colour-ensign ”’ of the old 88th, and he inherits his Christian 
name from Brigadier-General Wallace, who was in 1813 an 
officer of the regiment. Mr. Stuart was many years in Queens- 
land and was a partner in the well-known firm of pastoralists, 
Stuart Bros. and McCaughey (Sir Samuel, who made a great 


ney 
benefaction to Brisbane University). Mr. Stuart’s only son, a 
cadet in the R.A.F., died at Brighton in December, 1918, of 
pneumonia.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Southport, South Australia. R. J. Beny, 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
A Historica REFERENCE. 


Allow me to answer a question in one of the letters quoted 
in your “ Points from Letters” of August 24th. The writer 
quoted a passage from the English version of my Napoleon, 
p. 487 :— 

‘© A thousand years ago a great Emperor was banished and left 
forsaken on an island ; but from a distant realm a beautiful, tragical 
Fagen found her way to him across the sea, and brought to him 
uis son. 


The paragraph which ends in this quotation contains the 
idea that Napoleon’s career was a most extraordinary one— 
so much so as to resemble a fiction—and that telling it seemed 
like relating a legend of a thousand years ago. Allow me 
to quote some sentences preceding the foregoing quotation, 
to explain this :— 

‘* How marvellously are the threads weaving themselves into the 

tissue of a legend! With wizard spells this man of forty-five 
links up epochs and customs. Here he is, a petty prince on 
Mediterranean isle: he receives his beloved, the lady with whom 
he had lived in the imperial palace at Schénbrunn. . « Who 
could believe that all this had come to pass within five years? 
A hundred years seemed likelier for the accomplishment of 50 
many events. With such nets, what other fish could one expect 
to catch but the golden ones of the fairy tale? A thousand years 
B20; oc. . 
I hope these passages will convey the impression that the 
last sentence was a speculative one, a tone which perhaps 
has not quite been caught by the English translation— 
Emit Lupwic, Moscia. 





‘THe BLEEDING Horse.”’ 

In your issue of August 24th under heading ‘“ The Bleeding 
Horse,” a correspondent after quoting: ‘* Some _publicans 
who with their trade combine the calling of farrier, set up the 
sign of the ‘ Horse and Farrier ’—in Ireland rendered as 
he Bleeding Horse,’ ” says, ‘‘as a rendering . . . the con- 
nexion seems vague,’ &c. Does the ‘ bleeding ”’ in this case 
not obviously refer to medicinal bleeding so frequently carried 
out by the old-fashioned farrier ?—E. G. F. 


** DicKON.”’ 

Whilst thanking you for your generous review of my novel, 
Dickon, may I be allowed to suggest that some of your readers 
who may be interested in the character of Richard I1.as I have 
portrayed it, would like to pursue the matter further in such 
works as those by Sir Clements Markham, Horace Walpole, 


. Sir George Buck, Halstead, &c.?—-MaArgoriE BOWEN, 37a Craven 


Terrace, W. 2. 
RELIGION AND THE CREEDS. 

It is difficult to understand why your correspondent Mr. Ball 
should pride himself on being spiritually adrift, and by 
implication contemn those who are at a different stage of 
grove2 {rom himself. <A finer, because a humbler, attitude 
is that expressed in these words of Una Taylor : ‘* When the 
eyes of the heart are blind, were it not best to wait by that 
roadway, like a dog if you will, where others deem they have 
seen Him pass?” (The King’s Favourite).—C. M. Hupson, 
Nutcombe Height, Hindhead. 


St. AUGUSTINE’S BaprisM. 

In your issue of August 17th a correspondent asks if anyone 
can give information as to where St. Augustine was baptized. 
I have spent some sixteen years in Milan and have always 
understood that St. Augustine was baptized in the little chapel 
near the Church of San Cambrogio. At the time of his baptism 
it was customary to administer that sacrament by total 
immersion; hence the baptistery. near the Cathedral, as in 
Rome, Florence, Pisa, Naverana, and Parma,.—EmmaA MULLER 
Stuuz, Breisach, Germany. 


A CoRRECTION. 

On p. 292 of last weeck’s issue, comparing Mr. Snowden’s 
triumphal return to that of Disraeli, we should have written 
“ Berlin,” of course, not Vienna. We are grateful to the 
correspondent, E. J. Beavis, of Sheen Lane, S.W. 14, who 
has pointed out this slip. 

An ApoLocy. 
[Last week we corrected the misstatement which occurred 


in the communication to the Spectator of August 31st, signed 
H. B. B., paying tribute to the late Mr. Harold Grimshaw. 





72 ye AIRF 


We should like to make clear that the mistake arose in the | 


Spectator office by a confusion of the names of the late Dame — 
Millicent Fawcett with that of the still vigorous Dame 


Henrietta Barnett. The mistake was not H. B. B.’s.—ED. 


Spectator. | 
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Some Books 


Murmxy in the British Service has been very rare, even 
among the rank and file, so that cases like the outbreak in the 
Fleet at the Nore in 1797 are taken very seriously by the his- 
torians. Yet Clive in 1766 had to deal with a number of dis- 
affected officers in the East India Company’s service in 
Bengal, and Sir Alexander Cardew, in an instructive volume 
entitled A White Mutiny (Constable, 12s. 6d.), describes a 
similar episode in Madras in 1809. The main causes of the 
trouble were jealousy between the Company’s officers and the 
King’s officers serving in India, slow promotion, distrust of the 
civil administration, and annoyance at the loss of customary 
allowances, all aggravated by lack of discipline. The quarrel 
came to a head when Sir George Barlow, a Bengal civilian, was 
appointed Governor of Madras in 1807. The author thinks 
that Barlow has been unfairly blamed for alienating the 
Company's officers, but admits that he was cold in manner. 
On the facts as stated, he seems to have shown commendable 
firmness. The mutiny was ended without bloodshed save at 
Seringapatam, where a thousand sepoys, led by disaffected 
officers, were attacked and dispersed with heavy loss by 
regular troops. The story was well worth recalling from 
oblivion, and it is admirably told by Sir Alexander Cardew. 
* * * * 

Andrew Johnson, by Lloyd Paul Stryker (Macmillian, 
25s.), succeeded Lincoln as President of the United States. 
A terrible predicament for any man! The most interesting 
part of this long and detailed eulogy or, should we rather 
say, vindication of a well-hated man lies in the portraits 
both verbal and pictorial of the friends and foes whom Johnson 
served Or was ‘“‘ up against.” The whole personnel of the 
North and South War is brought before us. What wonderful 
men they were and what arresting faces they had! ‘* Every 
man,’ we read, ‘‘ is responsible for his face after fifty,’ and 
as we look through these portraits we cannot but feel how 
many men nowadays wear masks. Too much of a long book 
istaken up with the evanescent political disputes which raged 
round Johnson's futile impeachment. He himself remains 
from first to last a strange, rough character. His father, who 
was policeman and sexton in a village in North Carolina, died 
when his son was four years old. His mother could give him 
no schooling ; he went to work for a tailor when he was ten, 
still unable to read. A kind-hearted man used to come to 
distract the bored young apprentices as they sat at work by 
reading aloud the lives and speeches of British statesmen. 
This was Johnson’s introduction to knowledge. At nineteen 
he married a girl of seventeen, and she taught him to write 
and to sim. She lived to see him President of the United 
States, and her death broke his heart. 

* * * * 

“ The Glorious Oyster—his history in Rome and in Britain, 
his anatomy and reproduction, how to cook him, and what 
various writers and poets have written in his praise, collected 
together as an acknowledgment of the supreme pleasure he 
has given to all persons of taste since Roman times, by Hector 
Bolitho, with certain chapters edited by Maurice Burton, 
MSe., Natural History Museum “*—such is the attractive 
title page of this new Knopf book (6s.), and Mr. Bolitho’s 
performance comes up to his promise. He quotes Huxley's 
comment—** when the sapid and slippery morsel—which is, 
and is gone like a flash of gustatory summer lightning— 
glides along the palate, few people imagine that they are 
swallowing a piece of machinery (and going machinery, too) 
greatly more complicated than a watch.” This is a gruesome 
thought, but we may take comfort from the fact that the 
oyster is really rather a brainless creature with a diffused 
hervous system unlikely to feel digestion, or being digested. 
Pepys doted on oysters. On the day Charles II. crossed 
from The Hague for the Restoration. # ship’s captain gave 
him four barrels of these shellfish as a present. The following 
November he notes that he and his friends enjoyed “a 
barrel of good ones and a great deal of wine.” 

* * * * 

There is a good story in Crusader’s Coast, by Mr. Edward 
Thompson (Benn, 10s. 6d.), of a shepherd lad brought before 
the Military Governor of Jerusalem for throwing bombs. 
His defence was that he had found lots of these little round 


of the Week 


things, and once he threw one at his sheep with good results ; 
now, whenever his sheep were laggard, he encouraged them 
with a grenade. It is pleasant, too, to be reminded that in the 
Damascus bazaars in 1918, ‘“* Kelmi Inglese ’-——‘** by the 
word of an Englishman ’”’—was taken to represent final 
probity. ‘If for this there was a superlative, a gilding of 
the refined gold of absolute honesty, it was * Kelmi Blacki °— 
‘by the word of Black ’—a Paisley banker of aforetime.” 
Mr. Thompson’s fifteen jewelled pages on Jerusalem probably 
show his craftsmanship at its best ; they are typical of his 
style, which is closely packed with allusions, yet flexible and 
sensitive. To those who enjoy the mere sight of carefully 
written English this book will be a delight; but it should 
really be read out loud, and slowly. War experiences in the 
usual sense these essays are not, but in their own manner 
they are very good. Mr. Thompson knows and loves his 
Palestine and he writes with his heart as well as his head. 
* * * * 

This most charming book is, of course, * all moonshine,” 
but when he recounts the adventures of Dr. Doolitile in the 
Moon (Jonathan Cape, 7s. 6d.) Mr. Lofting satisfies one of 
the lesser longings of the human heart. We earthlings must 
always romance about Luna; she is such a near neighbour 
and so beautiful and so sentimental. Each generation cries for 
her in turn, and the very newest one will find in these pages 
not something to cry for, but something completely to satisfy 
their fretting fancy. As a story to be read before the age of 
complete reason it is perfeet. Everything which dear Dr. 
Doolittle, his boy, his parrot, and his monkey experience in 
their new sphere is immeasurably unlikely, but the story is 
told in such a manner as to make it seem quite matter of fact— 
a thing to be taken for granted. Mr. Lofting has the art of 
combining the two opposite types of narrative which appeal 
to children, the jog-trot tale of every day and wild imaginings 
about what has come or, as they think, may come, to pass— 
perhaps—* once in a blue moon.” 

* * * * 

Mrs. Williams-Ellis in her introductory note to Men Who 
Found Out (Gerald Howe, 5s.) tells us that these brief 
biographies of scientists, which she broadcast to schools last 
spring, are intended for boys and girls from about nine to 
fourteen. We feel that there is no need for any age limit for 
this book, for many adults will also thoroughly enjoy it. 
The fascinating and exciting stories of Galileo, Darwin, 
Madame Curie and other famous adventurers in science are 
told clearly and simply, without a trace of patronage, and 
there is no doubt that they will fire many children with the 
desire to “find out by trying.” Mrs. Williams-Ellis, the 
author of a Child’s Introduction to Biology, How You Began, 
knows exactly how to interest children in difficult subjects. 
Men Who Found Out is an admirable piece of work: every 
child should read it. 

* * * * 

The second part of Mr. Spencer Savage's translation of the 
Hortus Floridus, by Crispin de Pass,. has now been issued 
(Cresset Press, 30s.). There is no need to recommend this 
beautiful volume, reproduced in script lettering with all the 
original engravings of the 1614 edition. Those who possess the 
first part, descriptive of spring flowers, will be anxious to 
complete the year with summer, autumn, and winter. 

* * * * 

We are glad to welcome a new edition of Home: A Colonial’s 
Adventure (Longmans, Green, 4s. 6d.), which contains eighteen 
impressions of England and the English by Mr. Alan Mulgan. 
The chapters on London, Devon, and the Fairoak Players are 
particularly well done. As Mr. J. C. Squire says in his 
introductory preface, the author “is a little blind to our 
faults, and rather kind to our virtues,’ but the book is a very 
pretty parting present from a colonial visitor, who saw more 
of this country during one summer holiday than most English- 
men would see in a lifetime. The five very fine woodcuts 
by Miss Clare Leighton add considerably to our enjoyment 
of the book. 

* * * * 
(‘* General Knowledge Competition” and “ More Books of the 
Week” will be found on page 347.) 
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An English Poetess 


Alice Meynell. By Viola Meynell. (Cape. 15s.) 


“ Straight as a stalk of lavender, 
Soft as a rope of silk.” 
Coventry Parmore wrote this of his fellow poet, Mrs. Meynell. 
The lines describe her looks and personality exactly and serve 
as an introduction to her poetry. 

Her parentage was interesting—Charles Dickens among, 
many others, was wildly in love with her charming mother, 
who seems to have been a type of the innocent and devout 
Bohemians of which the Victorian era produced a very few. 
Gay, sentimental, instructed and sweet, she never broke the 
bonds of the period, but she dressed in a very untidy manner, 
to hide them. Of the father, his talented daughter has 
left an inimitable portrait. He was an exceedingly pleasant 
dilettante. He could talk well, but he knew the value of 
silence, he could write well, but he shirked the toil of much 
writing. ‘* He had an exquisite style from which to refrain.” 
Things ignoble ‘never approached near enough for his 
refusal.” Lastly, “ he always prayed temperate prayers and 
harboured probable wishes.” 

This pair produced a poetess and brought her up largely 
in Italy, where they seemed to have lived in such a hugger- 
mugger manner as to quench poor Dickens’s admiration. 

In every soul born into the world there is a new piece, a 
something not inherited. Mrs. Meynell had the slightest 
possible touch of genius, an immense power of hard work, and 
the orderliness which is so often the result of rebound. Her 
own generation put her on an equality with Mrs. Browning, 
but the new critics have not left her in such high company. 
Who was right ? She has great men on her side. Often more 
banal than Tennyson at his extreme worst, she could now and 
then write a line or two of which no Victorian poet need have 
been ashamed. She was without variety, ‘a poet of one mood 
in all my lays”; as it were “a garden charmed from chang- 
ing.’ She could describe a scene to perfection if only she 
would not have ‘* gone on about it.””, She wrote, looking on to 
Kensington Gardens in the evening, of :--- 

“A narrow silence in the park, 
Between the lights, a narrow dark.” 
Where is the London lover, whether he wield the brush or the 
pen, who will not take his hat off before the sketch? In 
prose she could produce exactly the same effect. Watching 
slum-children bathing in sparkling summer water, she wrote : 
* All the squalor is gone, kicked off with the last boot.” She 
could suggest religious experience in as first-hand a manner 
as a mediaeval saint, but she could write at times hardly better 
than a modern spinner of hymns. Surely this rings abso- 
lutely true :--— 
“Thou art the Way, 
Hadst Thou been nothing but the Goal, 


I cannot say 
If Thou hadst ever found my soul.” 
And _ this :— 
“New every year. 
Newborn and newly dear, 
He comes with tidings and a song, 
The ages long, the ages long. 


Even as the cold 
Keen winter grows not old, 


As childhood is so fresh foreseen, 

And Spring in the familiar green ; 
Sudden as sweet come the expected feet, 
All joy is young and new all art, 

And He, too, Whom we have by heart.” 

Miss Viola Meynell has given us a picture of her mother in 
relation to her home which is of real value. She has described 
the drawing-room life of the period at its very best. How 
many good things have come out of the drawing-room! 
Mr. and Mrs. Meynell were journalists by profession. Both 
worked equally hard to make “an adequate income.” She 
knew how to lead her own life as well as any independent 
woman of to-day, but she was not a specialist. She knew 
how to make a home as well as how to write an essay. She 
created and maintained a happy and beautiful place for her 
children to live in, and that not only in holiday times. She 
worked to make friends for them and for herself by exercising 
a kind of hospitality which present conditions are rendering as 
impossible as the rougher hospitality of two hundred years 


ago. The friends changed places a little, but were never 
dropped. We find Coventry Patmore sighing because he has 


*‘ lost his supremacy in her friendship.’ It was a position 
never held for very long. Her husband and children filled 
her heart, all other loves were in reality literary enthusiasms 
personified, or merely congenial or interesting acquaint- 
ances. 

She loved “ a party,” though she was shy. She gave thought 
to the food and the flowers, and more to the subtle game of 
Victorian conversation. Like her father, she knew how to 
listen. “I missed your silence,” said Coventry Patmore, 
when upon some festive occasion he was disappointed of her 
society. She loved the “ dropping in” company which the 
revolt of the servants and the rise in rents has made a thing 
of the past. She liked to be worshipped, but she gave her 
children her friends, and her friend-dependents, like poor 
inspired Francis Thompson, “the gentle, late, voluble, 
flushed, dozing visitor of every-day,” something to worship 
her for. Her children loved her profoundly and intimately. 
She asked great things for herself, but she denied herself 
habitually to get them. She had a sense of humour, but it 
seldom burst into fun. Fun had little place in the soul of the 
best Victorian women. She could, however, be funny on 
occasion, witness the following sudden expression of sympathy 
with Mr. Chesterton and admiration for his work: “ Had I 


‘been a man and large, I should have been Chesterton.” She 


could also appreciate a funny situation, and tell with gusto 
how her father, after dining with the Shelleys, could never 
cease to marvel at what was the strange effect of hearing the 
poet, the ‘eternal child,’’ referred to by elderly respectability 
as “my poor father.” But as a rule her humour was of the 
incisive and indulgent kind, as when she said of a writer who 
used to send manuscripts for her approval, ‘* She is a woman 
of brief, but not smal!, thoughts.” 

We have quoted enough to show the great attraction of this 
“ Life.’ Miss Meynell, in writing it, has done something 
quite out of the common. Close relationship has_ sealed 
neither her eyes, her lips, nor her heart. She has spoken the 
truth in love, probably the only way in which full biographical 
truth can be spoken. It is a remarkable achievement. 


Towatds Monetary Stability 


International Gold Movements. 


By Paul Einzig. 
6s.) 


(Macmillan. 
To-pay, we are told, the centre of gravity of our public affairs 
has moved from politics—in the narrow sense—to economics. 
Certainly there are not wanting signs in this country that the 
traditional political concepts are increasingly out of date. 
This shift is reflected in the wider and more intelligent interest 
of the public in economic problems. And yet how many people 
outside the City have sufficient knowledge to appreciate the 
workings of international finance, and the significance of the 
world’s monetary problem, which Sir Josiah Stamp in a 
Foreword to the English edition of Prof. Irving Fisher’s book, 
The Money Illusion (Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d.), rightly des- 
cribes as “ the most important single problem of our age— 


more important than unemployment, industrial peace, oF 
capitalism because fundamental to them all” ? 

Now this habit of leaving things to the City (or its equivalent 
in each State) and then “ grousing” periodically at the 
machinations of international finance is not only unworthy 
of an educated democracy, it is also positively dangerous. We 
have learnt that lesson in the political field, where now the 
great strategists of peace like our present Prime Minister insist 
on constant contact with public opinion and so put to shame 
the tacticians of the old diplomacy who had to rely for theit 
strategy on military and naval experts. It is high time, t00, 
to abandon the old-fashioned methods of diplomacy to which 
many of those engaged in “high finance” cling. As Mr. 
Kinzig says, in his appeal for a better faformed publi¢ 
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opinion : “Tf the League of Nations were to use the same 
secretive methods as central banks, it would be of little use to 
the cause of pezse.” 

Mr. Einzig, who has been Foreign Editor of the Financial 
News for many years, has written a book which should be in 
the hands of all who profess to take an intelligent interest in 
public affairs. He argues that, since the Currency and Bank 
Notes Act of 1928 has put an end to the internal monetary 
use of gold, we need only consider its international réle ; 
which means, in effect, a study of the real meaning of the 
goid standard to-day—to what extent it applies or is likely 
to be superseded by its first cousin, the gold exchange standard 
_-and under what conditions the system can be made to work 
in a world whose visible supply of gold is practically sta- 
tionary. The point is made that in view of the surplus gold 
holdings in Spain, Japan, and Germany, where the national 
currency is still ** inconvertible,” the present gold stringency 
has to be borne by the few countries possessing a free gold 
market. This is one handicap from which the gold standard 
suffers, the other considerable handicap being the constant 
drain of gold from Europe to America in consequence of War 
Debts and Reparations. 

The author explains with an admirable lucidity the various 
motives of international gold shipments and the reason why 
“special”? or non-commercial transactions ought to be 
reduced to a minimum. ‘They are necessarily damaging to 
monetary stability, which is fundamental to price stability 
and so to the problem of unemployment ; and they do not, of 
course, set up that automatic reaction which is of the essence 
of the gold system, as originally conceived. 

Mr. Kinzig’s account of the several attempts on the part of 
the leading financiers and economists to regulate the demands 
of central banks for gold is very timely in view of the battle 
royal which, we may surmise, has been going on behind the 
scenes of The Hague Conference. Now that the world has in 
the proposed International Bank of Settlements a great 
opportunity for making co-operation among the Central 
Banks as real and permanent as the co-operation of the 
nations in the League, it is well that the public should realize 
that here, as in the political field, France is acting as a drag. 
Since the spring of 1927 M. Poincaré and the Bank of France 
have worked in concert in accordance with the old obsolete 
conception of ‘security ”°—(a) to guard France against 
possible ‘* aggression ”’ by foreign financiers, and (b) to make 


Paris an independent financial centre; thereby fatally 
accentuating the ‘“‘... . simultaneous and competitive efforts 
(of the nations) to secure metallic reserves ’’—i.e., acting on 


the very principle which was repudiated at the Genoa Con- 
ference and which in the world’s monetary situation to-day 
is madness. 

We endorse whole-heartedly Mr. Kinzig’s opinion that 
moral pressure must be enlisted against those central banks 
“which still fail to observe either the letter or the spirit of 
co-operation.’ Herein lies the tremendous importance of his 
book and of his frank admission that no longer can finance 
safely set up as something esoteric, not to be comprehended 
by the many. He suggests that a public international con- 
ference should be held as soon as possible with two main 
tasks to perform : (1) to elaborate a proper scheme of co-opera- 
tion in gold resources (the International Bank now, of course, 
is the instrument ready to hand) and (2) to codify the rules 
under which the post-War gold standard works. The decisions 
of such a conference would not be enforceable, but, as with 
the League and the Briand-Kellogg Pact, once more we 
should see to what extent the pressure of international public 
opinion has replaced the whole idea of “ power” in inter- 
national affairs. 


A New Life of Newman 


Cardinal Newman. By J. Lewis May. (Geofirey Bles. 10s. 6d.) 


Ir has often been said that Newman’s career was a mystery. 
The word comes too easily to describe the dramatic puzzle of a 
secession which almost to the last moment of Newman’s life 
seemed to bring him in his own country nothing but thwartings 
and dispraise. 'The drama was wholly external ; in the interior 
of Newman’s mind no mystery at all can be found ; his con- 
Vietion that the Chureh of Rome was right and the Church of 


England wrong was a gradual process which is seen to have 
been inevitable when we watch his reasoning in conflict with 
the ecclesiastical circumstances of his day. 

Having persuaded himself that he must change his Church, 
he never looked back with a moment’s regret to his decision ; 
never for a moment thought that he could have done otherwise. 
It was convenient to Mr. Lytton Strachey to hint that this 
object of thwartings and dispraise wistfully reproached himself 
with a wrong step and received but bitter compensation when 
—his physique being past any capacity for exultation—he 
contemplated his Cardinal’s Hat. The merit of this new 
biography by Mr. J. Lewis May (frankly written from the 
point of view of a Roman Catholic) is that it puts Newman’s 
mental habits in such a clear light that his decision to leave 
the Church of England never seemed easier to understand. 
Mr. May, so far as we can discover, adds no single new fact to 
what was already known. No doubt R. H. Hutton and Mr. 
Wilfrid Ward left him nothing new to say. Our praise of the 
book, therefore, must be confined to recording this clarity about 
Newman’s intellectual and spiritual motives. 

It is not irreverent to saintliness to say that its form is 
generally determined by temperament. To some saints the 
pillar and the hair shirt may have been necessary ; to others 
unremitting social labour among all classes of men has been 
a greater sacrifice. For this reason alone it seems to the 
present writer that a truly spiritual church needs to be a truly 
comprehensive church. But that was not the way Newman 
thought. He was anabsolutist. A nervous, fanciful child, he 
felt the unseen impinging upon the seen with a perception 
much acuter than even that of the ordinary child about whom 
the shades of the prison house have not yet begun to close. 
With a stark reality he saw personified Direction in all 
phenomena. Until he was well into manhood his Evangelical- 
ism, the spiritual elation conferred upon him by Evangelical 
conversion, and his belief in the literal inspiration of the Bible 
satisfied his absolutist propensities. It was only when an 
old-fashioned belief in the plenary inspiration of Canonical 
Seripture and in the Canonical ascriptions of authorship 
failed him that he began (unconsciously to begin with) to 
look elsewhere for another absolute standard. 

He found it in the Church—not at first in the Roman 
Church but in the idea of a Church as an inspired organism. 
The Church was superior to the Scriptures. Hence the 
Tractarian Movement. If only the Anglican Bishops of 
those days had smiled upon the Oxford Movement, Newman 
might never have left the Church of England. When he 
seceded, the Oxford Movement, as such, broke up. From one 
extreme he had gone to the other, as absolutists do. In the 
ase of a man with his temperament there was no mystery 
in the change. While writing his Essay on the Development 
of Christian Doctrine he steadily but surely thought himself 
into Roman Catholicism. He had not fashioned the final 
argument before his decision was taken. The summoning 
of the Passionist Father to receive him into the Roman 
Church was already inevitable. 

‘““To believe in a Church is to believe in the Pope ” had 
become Newman's position. That might be taken to mean 
that the alternative to a belief in Roman Catholicism was no 
faith at all; but Newman, of course, never went so far as to 
say that. If there be any mystery in Newman's progress 
it was that this remarkable essay contained implicitly the 
principle of evolution. That principle, however, was recon- 
cilable with his acceptance of the infallible authority of the 
Roman Church. Doctrine grew as the Church directed. 

For the rest Mr. May gives us a most agreeable picture of the 
nobility and beauty of Newman’s life—and of his style which 
was of the essence of his life. Mr. May is so adulatory in 
holding up for our admiration the perfection of Newman’s 
language—sometimes finding perfections where perfections 
hardly exist—that the chapter in which he denies to Newman 
ail claim to be a poet strikes the reader with almost a ludicrous 
effect. Let us not, however, complain of the jolts of an 
analysis which tries to save itself by one violent reservation 
from being too lyrical. It is good to be taken again into the 
company of a majestic spiritual leader who was one of the 
greatest of the sons of Oxford, and whose personality and 
intellect towered so high that even Gladstone and Disraeli 
agreed that the Church of England had seldom suffered such @ 
shock as when he left it. 
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The Mind in War 


The Decisive Wars of History: a Study in Strategy. By 
B. H. Liddell Hart. (Bell. 12s. 6d.) 


CapTain Lippe. Hart has proved his ability as a military 
historian by several attractive volumes on Scipio and other 
commanders. In his new book he attempts and achieves 
a far more difficult task by reviewing the great wars of 
ancient and modern times in order to show that ‘ through 
the ages decisive results in war have only been reached when 
the process has been indirect.” Mind counts for more than 
brute force ; ‘the moral is to the physical as three to one,” 
in Napoleon’s phrase; the great commanders have gained 
their triumphs by surprising and confusing their adver- 
saries, so as to make victory certain before the armies 
engaged. 

It is a stimulating exercise to follow Captain Liddell Hart 
in his rapid survey of famous campaigns from Marathon and 
Salamis, down to Port Arthur and Mukden. Specialists in 
the various periods of history will find that he is as familiar 
with Cromwell’s Civil War as with Caesar’s, with Edward IV.’s 
daring strategy as with Turenne’s and Marlborough’s and 
Sherman’s. Moreover, he is unconventional in his judgments. 
He praises the young Bonaparte but criticizes the mature 
Napoleon for depending unduly on mass attacks. He singles 
out Cromwell for special commendation, and he is very far 
from repeating the ordinary platitudes about Wellington, 
whose victories he values far less than the defence of the 
lines of Torres Vedras. But all through this vivid revicw 
of twenty-seven wars the author never allows us to forget 
his theory. He finds that only in six battles—two of Alex- 
ander’s, two of Napoleon’s (Friedland and Wagram), and 
two of the elder Moltke’s (Sadowa and Sedan)—was a decisive 
result achieved by a direct strategic approach to the main 
army of the enemy. And these cases were all exceptional. 
Alexander had a superb army, confident of victory over the 
Persian ; Napoleon trusted in his massed artillery and yet 
suffered terrible losses; Moltke was greatly helped by the 
Austrians’ feebleness of will and by the mistakes and hesita- 
tions of the French command. It is surely very remarkable 
that in so many and various campaigns from the Persian War 
of the fifth century before Christ to the American Civil War 
the facts should, on the face of them, support Captain Liddell 
Hart’s doctrine. 

In the second part of the book he applies that doctrine to the 
late War. Here, of course, highly controversial issues are 
raised. The author obviously regards the so-called ‘* Western” 
school of strategists with disfavour and thinks that the policy 
of “ attrition’? by mass attacks on trenches in France was 
as unscientific as it was costly. THe suggests that the mere 
threat of a British landing on tk2 Belgian coast had a serious 
influence on the result of the Battle of the Marne, by making 
the Germans nervous about their rear. He stresses the impor- 
tance of the blockade, as a form of indirect approach, in 
weakening the German will to conquer. He examines other 
campaigns and points out, for instance, what great results 
followed from the German surprise of the Italians at Caporetto, 
from Lord Allenby’s masterly stroke at Megiddo and from the 
sudden attack on the Bulgarians that dispelled their dreams of 
invincibility and sent them in headlong flight. Captain 
Liddell Hart’s reading of some chapters of the War will provoke 
dissent, no doubt, but his criticisms of prominent generals are 
never ill-natured, though they are very frank. 

Underlying the whole argument is the belief—and it is 
surely reasonable—that success in war, as in every other 
human activity, demands intellect as well as mere courage or 
obstinacy. Moreover, the author is careful to point out that a 
general must do his best with the means placed at his disposal 
for particular ends by his Government, and that, in modern 
times, as in ancient Greece, he must pay attention to public 
opinion. We may hope that war will not recur in our time. 
But the hope does not make the study of military history 
unprofitable. On the contrary, Captain Liddell Hart's 
brilliant book, by exposing the grievous and expensive blunders 
that trusted generals have made, helps to show that war is 
a wasteful and uncertain method of settling differences 
between nations. 


—_ 
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- Two Books on the South Coast 


Sussex. By S. P. B. Mais. (Richards. 6s.) 
Famous South-Coast Pleasure Resorts: Past and Present 
By Harold Clunn. (Whittingham. 7s. 6d.) : 


Mr. Mais has amply justified his courage in writing a ney 
book about Sussex. The ground has been traversed man 
times before, but not quite in this way: he tells us nothing 
new (and a few things that are inaccurate, as, for instance, 
that Camber sands are ‘ lonely ”’—had Mr. Mais visited them 
last Sunday afternoon he would not have thought 80) but 
he writes with such real knowledge and his enthusiasm 
is infectious. 

To review such a book is unnecessary. It is written from 
the heart, and is as bouyant and as vigorous as the airs 
of Beachy Head ; it is compact in size, pleasantly written, 
well illustrated, a companion that should accompany ou 
rambles through this enchanted county. 

Mr. Clunn’s Famous South-Coast Pleasure Resorts is a work 
of a very different kind. There is some curious history in 
these pages, interspersed with much that is undeniably 
dull to anyone but a resident of Brighton, Bournemouth, 
Hastings, Eastbourne, Torquay, Folkestone or Worthing, 
the seven towns with which Mr. Clunn is concerned. Yet 
the history of our South Coast is the history of middle-ciass 
industrial England in miniature: at Hove, for instance 
(“haughty Hove,” as the author styles it), we may trace 
the change in our manners and customs, from the Georgian 
bow-windowed opulence of Brunswick Square, to the spacious 
mid-Victorianism of Adelaide Crescent, and, finally, at the 
Eastern limit, to the centrally-heated, non-basement, sun. 
parlour-cum-garage constructions of neo-Georgian Portslade, 

A hundred years ago, in Hove, a well-known botanist 
dreamed a dream. He saw a great glass dome, larger than 
St. Paul’s, or St. Peter’s, covering all the land where Palmeira 
Square now stands. The interior was to contain a tropical 
garden, cedars of Lebanon, palms, a pond, a rock garden, 
and the entire crest of the dome was to be a gigantic aviary, 
Those were prosperous days in England, and our botanist 
was soon able to translate his dream into reality. 

The Antheum, as this erection was called, duly arose in 
its glory of girders and glass. The public flocked to see it, 
** all being filled with admiration for the boldness of its con- 
ception and the marvellous skill with which it had been 
constructed. Already the walks had been partly laid out 


. and the place stocked with many thousands of plants.” 


Yet our botanist and his advisers were assailed by a fearful 
doubt. When the scaffolding was removed, would their 
building stand? The dome was not a perfect round, but 
an oblate spheroid: what if it should collapse, involving 
thousands of holiday makers in its ruin ? 

Fortunately the disaster, when it occurred, took place in 
the evening, and no lives were lost. At seven o'clock there 
was a loud crackling noise, the girders bent, cracked, then 
crashed down one after another. The whole top of the 
Antheum fell in with a noise like the firing of cannon, and 
dissipated for ever this early-Victorian dream. 

Twenty years later the rubbish of the Antheum was removed 
to allow the present beautiful Square to be erected, and in 
it another but less tragic incident occurred in 1912, when 
a spinster, outraged in her fin-de-siécle sense of the proprieties, 
brought an action against her next door neighbour, a bachelor, 
for sleeping on his baleony. The bachelor won his action, 
and future historians may remember with interest this early 
exponent of Nature Cure. 

Mr. Clunn has some bitter words for the conservatism of 
Hove, whose Councillors refuse to vie with Brighton and 
other South Coast “ resorts’ in advertising their town. 
We confess our sympathies are entirely with them. In these 
days of cheap cars, the whole population of England can 
sort itself out according to its taste. There is room for 
Peacehaven, and even, we must suppose, for Bungalow 
Town near the delightful old port of Shoreham, since people 
elect to live in these places. 


or music disturb the meditations of retired Brigadier-Generals 
on the Brunswick Lawns? There is room for everybody 
along our South Coast. In this age of iron, Shanks’s mare 
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can still give solitude to those who love it. Mr. Clunn tells 
ys little of the open spaces, the thyme, the sea. His theme 
is the life of cities, the visits of kings, the building of hotels, 
the planning of promenades, and on these topics he speaks 
with authority. 

Our “resorts” are certainly improving their amenities, 
and already their attractions compare favourably with the 
commercialized gaiety of the Riviera. But their greatest 
amenity is rarely advertised. No sea coast in the world ; 
not St. Raphael with its pines ; nor Santa Margherita in the 
spring, in its terraced glory of broom; nor Miami in its 
tropical Juxuriance ; nor the virginal waters of any Northern 
fjord, can compare with ‘our blunt, bow-headed, whale. 
packed Downs”: their beauty is a thing apart and the 
physical toll which they claim for their appreciation will 
always ensure that only those worthy of them shall see from 
their summits the “‘ dim, blue goodness of the Weald.” 


The Stars in Their Courses 


The Universe Around Us. (Cambridge 


University Press. 12s. 6d.) 


By Sir James Jeans. 


Tue best remedy for an undue tendency to worry over merely 
human and earthly problems would surely be a careful perusal 
of Sir James Jeans’ fascinating description of the universe. It 
assists our sense of relative values to be informed that the sun 
which warms and enlivens our planet is but an average speci- 
men of the 100,000 million stars which probably form our 
galactic system, whilst there are at least two million similar 
systems scattered through that portion of space which our 
telescopes can pierce. The most distant of these vast nebulae 
is so far away that light, travelling 186,000 miles in a second, 
takes 140 million years to cross the gulf of space that divides 
usfrom it. To realize the meaning of these simple statements 
isalmost as hard as Alice thought it was to believe an impos- 
sible thing, but it is a wholesome mental discipline to make the 
attempt. 

A moderate acquaintance with the immensities and the 
infinities of astronomy should prevent us from taking the daily 
worries and the petty miseries of life too seriously. At first 
the brain reels a little in the attempt to grasp the facts of the 
stellar system, even explained with the lucidity and exactness 
of which Sir James Jeans is a master. From the vast exten- 
sions of the sky he carries us into the inmost recesses of the 
atom, where the electron whirls round its perpetual circuit 
several thousand million million times every second. These 
numbers are but dazzle-painting, and it is simpler to say that 
the electron travels as far in a second as our latest seaplane 
travels in an hour. Sir James Jeans has a happy fertility 
insuch comparisons, and forcibly strikes the imagination when 
he tells us that if the carbon atom were magnified to the size 
of Waterloo Station its electrons would be represented by six 
wasps flying round in that vast vacuity. All the rest is 
emptiness ; and so in the celestial spaces it is immense odds 
against any given spot being occupied. ‘* We live in a gossamer 
universe ; pattern, plan and design are there in abundance, 
but solid substance is rare.” 

Sir James Jeans has amply fulfilled his ideal in making this 
account of modern astronomy “ intelligible to readers with no 
special scientific knowledge.” If it is a trifle overwhelming to 
read at one sitting, that is simply because of the gigantic data 
and concepts which it introduces to the lay reader. We learn 
that the age of the universe can now be calculated with fair 
certainty by several diverse trains of reasoning, and that it is 
probably about five million milion years since what may be 
Teasonably called the Creation. The earth, however, is not 

more than 2,000 million years old as a separate planet. All this 
time the great machine of the cosmos has been kept going by 
the annihilation of matter—or rather by its change into 
radiation. The sun, for instance, is thus losing weight at the 
rate of four million tons a second, 650 times the rate at which 
water pours over the Falls of Niagara, but it will last for 
another fifteen billion years, or more than three times as long 
a it has already existed—barring accidents! As far as 
astronomy can tell, the duration of human life on the earth 
May be at least a million million years. It depends on the 
reader’s temperament, no doubt, whether he finds this an 
appalling or a consoling thought. We may prefer to take 
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refuge in the thought of the other stars, differing from one 
another in glory, of which Sir James Jeans tells us so many 
wonderful things: S. Doradus, which is 300,000 times as 
luminous as the sun, and Wolf 359, which is only a fifty- 
thousandth part as bright as our luminary ; Van Maanen’s 
star, which is no bigger than the earth, and the giant orb of 
Antares, inside which our whole orbit round the sun could be 
comfortably stowed away. Still more amazing are those 
extremely dense stars in which a ton of matter could be put 
into a matchbox or a thimble. If any of these stars have 
planetary systems and intelligent dwellers on them, do they 
ever envy us in our “ point of peaceful light ” ? 


The Succession States 


The Little Entente. 
Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 


By Robert Machray. (George Allen and 


Mr. Rospert Macuray has conferred a great boon upon us 
in bringing together a survey which may well serve in time 
as the textbook for the rise of the Succession States. A 
French scholar has recently attributed the explosion known 
as the Great War to the internal stresses and conflicts of the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. It is as well, therefore, that 
we should devote some attention to the settlement that has 
been made, and attempt to decide the question as to whether 
it was a good one, or is likely to lead to further conflicts. 

As a basis for this discussion this book is a good one, and 
yet it is not perfect. For Mr. Machray takes his subject in 
the manner of a biographer (old style) and has given us 
rather an apology for the Little Entente than an impartial 
discussion of its value. In fact here is simply the point of view 
of one particular statesman concerned in it. Benesh, the apt 
and adroit pupil of President Masaryk, may be called the 
architect of the Little Entente; and it is his speeches which are 
accepted here as the true gospel, his interpretation of the post- 
War situation which is not to be challenged, his compiete sin- 
cerity which is not to be called in question. If he says that the 
Little Entente is attached as firmly to Great Britain as to 
France in its post-War policy, why then,it is so; and if he 
throws no doubts upon the sincerity of Italian advances, 
neither does Mr. Machray. 

This is not to say that we do not think the Little Entente 
has always been perfectly sincerely on the side of peace and 
the treaties, and therefore a force on the right side in Europe 
in the last ten years, at any rate in the East of Europe. We 
do say, however, that it could hardly have been anything 
else, and that we are entitled to ask whether its policy is 
likely to provoke trouble in the future, or shows any tendencies 
that have hindered the settlement of other countries, though 
contributing to its own. To both these questions it would be 
possible to give two answers, though, to judge from this 
book, the affirmative has never been considered by 
Mr. Machray. It is, however, particularly worth considering 
at the moment, when a new international situation is taking 
shape in Europe. The so-called ‘ military hegemony” of 
France may have had its uses as well as its disadvantages. 
Whether it can be usefully continued is a question that must 
be in the minds of many statesmen to-day. 

But we are running away from our text. It is typical of 
Mr. Machray that he should have succeeded in writing this 
book without mentioning the phrase we have quoted. And 
if there are sins of omission there are also some of commission. 
Why, for instance, does he talk of Czechoslovakia and Jugo- 
slavia in the early part of last century ? Such anachronisms 
may be matters of convenience, but they convey a misleading 
impression. These states may be more satisfactory creations 
than the Empire they have succeeded, but they are hardly the 
result of long-standing solidarity within themselves, as this 
usage would suggest. In none of them is the voice of minorities 
completely silent, and some of them have had to endure 
internal convulsions almost as severe as those which shook the 
Habsburg realm. Again, it is not sufficiently stressed how the 
economic position of Czechoslovakia was responsible for her 
policy of peaceful consolidation, and for her friendship with 
Austria. This is not to belittie her achievements, or to question 
the sincerity of M. Benesh. It is merely to raise the question 
of Mr. Machray’s approach to these questions, which is 
hardly as impartial as it might be. 
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Nevertheless, if we have devoted some time to criticism, 
it is only because we appreciate the value of what Mr. Machray 
has done. Probably, at the moment, a completely impartial 
survey is too much to hope for. We must leave that to another 
generation. In the meantime we have here a book which 
can serve as an introduction for the student, and a work 
of reference for the more general reader. It is also, and this 
is even more important, one of the first studies of the new 
diplomacy in practice. The methods of M. Benesh are the 
methods which are spreading to the rest of the world, and, 
we have no hesitation in saying, they are the right methods. 
It is a book which every student of peace, as well as every 
student of Central Europe, will have to read, and, in particular, 
every journalist. The Press has no small part to play in 
the diplomacy that makes for peace, and in this book one 
may read between the lines how it will be possible to play it. 


Good and Bad Writing 


Experiments with Handwriting. By Robert Saudek. (Allen 
and Unwin. 18s.) 
The Psychology of Handwriting. By Robert Saudek. (Allen 
and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 
ANALYSING Mlle. Suzanne Lengien’s hand, in his latest book 
(Experiments with Handwriting), Mr. Saudek says that in 
her double ry we can discern the ‘“ typical movement of the 
service,” and ‘the surprising movement of the downstroke 
of the n in can shows the smash,”’ while her y’s are sympto- 
matic of her long forehand strokes. We have also Charles 
Dickens’ handwriting, both when in normal health and on 
the day before his death, a clever analysis of Signor Musso- 
lini’s writing and a reproduction of Lord Grey of Fallodon’s 
famous draft telegram to our Ambassadors in Paris and 
Berlin, written on July 31st, 1914, and beginning, “I still 
trust that the situation is not irretrievable.” 

After reading these judgments carefully we confess that 
we are not completely convinced that Mr. Saudek has made 
out a good argument for the scientific character of grapho- 
logical psychology. A hundred factors enter into the art of 
writing, ninety-nine may be discerned and yet reveal only 
half a truth, worse than nothing. The writer, for instance, 
might have been playing a hard game of racquets just before 
the graphologist examined his writing: the result would 
probably be a diagnosis of delirium iremens. The same may 
happen in judging the clothes, speech, gestures, walk, or face 


of an individual. They all fly signals which the student of. 


human nature may read, but attempts to reduce them to 
an exact code must fail, for the mind of man is too subtle 
and Protean to be reduced to a formula. There is no sieve 
fine enough to sort out the infinite diversity of the children 
of Adam. 

What may be of real value in this book, however, although 
even here we must remain sceptical until the theory has been 
tested for a longer period, is the author's assertion that he 
has an exact scientific method at his disposal by which honesty 
and dishonesty can be recognized. ‘There are ten signs of 
crookedness, according to Mr. Saudek, which we may sum- 
marize as follows: (1) a slow act of writing although the 
writer has attained graphic maturity, (2) the structure of the 
writing produces an unnatural impression on the reader, (3) 
instability and spinelessness, (4) touching-up of the letter 
formations, (5) letters written as other letters, i.c., v for u, 
&c., (6) blobbed or unduly punctuated writing, (7) words 
written with three, four or more strokes of the pen, (8) im- 
portant parts of letters omitted, (9) marked initial emphasis 
in the capitals (although this may indicate nothing but 
pomposity), and (10) the letters a, 0, d, g, g are open at the 
base and written with a clock-wise movement. If in any 
writing the first condition is present—slowness and uncertainty 
—combined with any three of the remaining nine symptoms, 
then, according to Mr. Saudek, that writer is dishonest. He 
says that he has examined the writing of one hundred and 
forty-one persons convicted of fraud and has found his con- 
ditions fulfilled in every instance, and, moreover (and this is 
far more remarkable), that out of seventy-three writings 
submitted to him by English manufacturers he was able to 
diagnose dishonesty in fourteen cases and that the manu- 
facturers confirmed his accuracy in every case, for each of 
these writers had been guilty of embezziement. 
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In some respects the author’s earlier work (The Psychology 
of Handwriting) is the more interesting to the casual enquirer 
for the specimen scripts therein illustrated include Sir Isaa¢ 
Newton’s (the most beautiful writing of all, in the author's 
opinion), Lady Hamilton’s (the worst), Mr. Baldwin’s, Mr 
Robert Smillie’s, Charles Darwin’s, Carlyle’s, Emerson's, 
Anatole France’s, Mr. Bernard Shaw’s, Lord Nelson’s both 
before and after he lost his arm, Swift’s, William Pitt's 
Queen Victoria’s, Lord Macaulay’s, Lord Haldane’s, the 
Empress Catherine’s, Oscar Wilde’s, Mr. Galsworthy’s, Dr, 
Benes’s, the late Lord Oxford’s, Mr. Arthur Henderson’s 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s, and President Masaryk’s—a mixed 
bag of all times and ages and political complexions. 

There is a lengthy analysis of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s beautiful 
script ; and although we do not learn much from it that Mr. 
Shaw has not already taken care to tell us himself, or which 
is not evident from his public life, we cannot but be impressed 
by the author’s exact and elaborate methods of research, 
Whether or not graphology can be placed among the sciences, 
Mr. Saudek has provided us with two manuals for its study 
which cover the field with completeness. They overlap a 
little, and are both rather long-winded, but they are lucid, 
and they both contain a great deal of learning and research, 


Contract Bridge 


Contract Bridge for All. By A. EK. Manning-Foster. (Ernest 
Benn, Ltd. 3s. 6d.) 
Contract Bridge and its Development from Auction, By 
Basil Dalton, M.A. (The Richards Press, Ltd. 2s.) 
Mr. MANNING-FosTER agrees with Mr. Sidney Lenz that the 
““worst drawback to Contract is the premium it gives to 
the expert player.’ Another school of thought holds. exactly 
the opposite view, but in any case is a game to be damned 
just because experts play it better than non-experts and reap 
« commensurate harvest ? Is it only in Contract that experts 
are at an advantage? The same objections and the same 
gloomy predictions preceded the change from Whist to Bridge 
and from Bridge to Auction, and we may expect that 
our insularity will have to capitulate before a game which 
has conquered the Continent and the Americas. 

Of another recent book on Contract we have said that it 
was altogether too mathematical, quick tricks being reduced 
to almost decimal values : of the two books under review we 
ure inclined to think that not enough is made of mathematical 
valuation, and particularly in the case of “*‘ No Trumps” a 
strict quantitative basis of declaration is of vital importance. 

Mr. Dalton’s book need not detain us long. Its grotesque 
style with its devastating jocularity and well-worn clichés 
makes it sufficiently formidable to deter the average reader, 
and it is not a little curious that an author with so few pr- 
tensions to style should go out of his way to criticize 
Mr. Foster on a point of style. His summary of Mr. Lem’s 
summary of Demand Bids is good, but our main criticism 
is that Mr. Dalton does not sufficiently appreciate the difference 
between Auction and Contract, and is too apt to draw unsound 
analogies between the two. 

Mr. Manning-Foster’s book deserves more space that we have 
at our disposal, but we can recommend it as a lucid and 
concise exposition of Contract. His list of Don’ts should be 
memorised by all novices. We doubt whether the convention 
demanding a response from partner, whether he has anything 
or not, will long survive (the Index, by the way, is deficient in 
Demand Bids), any more than will most of the arbitrary 
conventions now being played im America. On the other hand, 
Mr. Manning-Foster appears to be too conservative when 
he says that an initial bid of ‘‘ Two No Trumps” can be 
supported without an Ace “provided you have help in three 





EE 





suits.” Less cautiously he suggests that an initial bid of | 


‘Two No Trumps ”’ is possible with only three suits guarded, 


which is dangerous advice to give. A two-bid in a suit is not | 
necessarily a slam invitation, but definitely a game invitation, 


which may lead to a slam. 
The author rightly emphasizes the necessity for third hand 


to have unusual strength before declaring, but he might with © 
advantage have made it clear that third hand has to be stronget | 


than fourth: the latter may reasonably expect an equal distribu- 
tion of cards between the other three hands, whereas third hand 
must anticipate the weight of cards sitting over him. Taking 
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Mr. Milton Work’s system of valuation, we find that whereas 
first and second hands can call “ No Trump” on 12, third 
hand’s holding should count 17 for ‘One No Trump” and 
fourth hand’s 15. 

Ina game which is still in its experimental stages criticism 
on points of detail is easy and differences of opinion may be 
argued without the attainment of any tangible conclusion. 
There are so many factors to be taken into consideration 
and some of them are beyond scientific control. Criticism, 
therefore, does not imply condemnation but should be regarded 
as a warning that, even though Mr. Fostez’s book is a very 
good one, the last word has not yet been written on the 
subject, and it may need a great deal of revision within the 
next twelve months. 


A Worthy Offering 


speculum Religionis : Being Essays and Studies in Religion 
and Literature from Plato to Von Hiigel. With an Intvo- 
duction by F. C. Burkitt, F.B.A. Presented by members of 
the Staff of University College, Southampton, to their President, 
Claude bes arate D.D., D.Litt. (Oxford University 
«15. 
TuERE is a peculiar fitness in the form taken by this tribute 
offered to Dr. Claude Montefiore on his seventieth birthday 
by members of the University over which he presides. The 
variety of the subjects which are here examined in the glass 
of faith, the breadth of sympathy with which they are 
treated, yet the harmonious impression of scholarship imbued 
with spirituality which is given by the book as a whole— 
all these are appropriate to the nobly rich and tolerant outlook 
of this great Jewish student and lover of religion. Opening 
with Professor Burkitt’s delightful appreciation of Dr. 
Montefiore’s personality and work, and closing with Professor 
Albert Cock’s important study of the thought of his great 
friend Baron von Hiigel, the fine mixed feeding which is pro- 
vided for us includes such well-contrasted dishes as Mr. 
Dyson’s essay on ** Orphism and the Platonic Philosophy,” 
Professor K. W. Patchett’s study of ** Pascal and Scepticism,” 
and Professor Rae Sherriff’s expert and somewhat horrifying 
investigation of the ‘* Entomology of the Bible ’’—a ruthless 
irruption of brute fact, which does not spare us awful examples 
drawn from the more intimate experiences of the War. 


Press. 


A paper of special interest to students both of English 
literature and of religious thought is Professor V. de Sola 
Pinto’s account of ‘‘ Peter Sterry, Puritan, Platonist and 
Mystic.” One of the least known, yet one of the most 
attractive of the Christian Platonists of the seventeenth 
century, Sterry has a far better right than some of his more 
eminent contemporaries to a place among the genuine mystics. 
There is also a simple freshness in his expression which is 
often extremely winning, as when he calls that ‘“ apex” of 
the soul which is the organ of mystic contemplation the 
“spire-top of the spirit,” or speaks of having ‘* delightfully 
lost myself by drinking n eagerly this Wine of Angels and 
Glorified Saints.” There are certain elements in Sterry’s 
thought which seem to anticipate Blake ; and it is possible 
that we must include some influence derived from him in 
the cultural background which—as we are now beginning 
to realize—conditioned the development of Blake’s genius. 

The many devoted students of Baron von Hiigel’s work 
will turn with eagerness to Professor Cock’s essay. Though 
we have still to wait for that full and critical estimate which 
will analyse his thought, and give him his definite place 
among the great philosophers of religion, there is much 
here for which we must be grateful. Especially valuable 
Is the reminder that his vast intellectual sweep only repre- 
sented one side of the Baron’s greatness. Important as 
his permanent contribution to thought will certainly turn 
out to be, in dwelling on this we must never forget that, 
“ tried by suffering and acquainted with grief, he became 
the healer of souls that we knew.” But those who realize 
this most fully will find it somewhat hard to bear the Pro- 
fessor’s suggestion that Von Hiigel had something to learn, 
ég., from Francis Thompson’s poems: a comparison which 
seems to do less than justice to the massive and prophetic 
character of his spirituality, and slurs the fundamental 
distinction between the mystic and the mystical poet. 

EVELYN UNDERHILL, 





Early Book Covers 


English Bindings before 1500. By G. D. Hobson. 
University Press. 63s.) 


(Cambridge 


WuiLe the printer’s art has not suffered in the long run from 
the use of composing machines, the art of bookbinding has 
been less fortunate. Those who take an interest in the 
clothing of their books must look back with some regret to 
the past when even trade bindings were comely and sub- 
stantial, though necessarily more expensive than they are 
to-day. Book-lovers have tended of late to pay attention 
not so much to the fine bindings in which wealthy collectors 
have always indulged as to the simpler stamped bindings 
adopted by the earliest English publishers, and by their 
foreign predecessors. The late Mr. Weale and the late Mr. 
Gordon Duff made us realize the interest of these Tudor 
bindings, for which collectors now pay high prices. But 
the history of bookbinding in England did not begin with 
Caxton, and the Tudor covers are not to be fully understood 
without some enquiry into their antecedents both here and 
on the Continent. 

A much neglected subject has now been authoritatively 
discussed by Mr. G. D. Hobson in a finely printed and 
superbly illustrated folio version of his recent Sandars 
lectures at Cambridge. Here he brings together all that is 
known about early English leather bindings, and gives large 
and excellent photographs of them. The oldest of all covers 
the MS. of St. John’s Gospel which was taken from the coffin 
of St. Cuthbert and is now at Stonyhurst. Mr. Hobson 
unhesitatingly declares that the binding was contemporary 
with the saint, who died in 687; the simple interlacings 
certainly recall the ornament on the Northumbrian crosses 
and look older than the Lindisfarne Gospels. From this 
unique little treasure we pass on to the Romanesque bindings 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, some of which are 
English, while others are French or German. Mr. Hobson, 
on the evidence of the contents or the stamps or both, is able 
to localize several at Durham, several at Winchester and at 
least three in London, while Canterbury is known to have 
produced stamped bindings at an carly date. After these 
come another gap, before we arrive at the Gothic bindings 
dating from 1450 to 1500 and produced not by monks but 
by laymen. These stamped bindings were introduced from 
the Continent, though the stamps used sometimes include 
old Romanesque patterns among the new designs. Mr. 
Hobson’s detailed examination of them is of special interest 
in connexion with the early English printers, Caxton, Roode 
and Hunt, Lettou and the rest. We are introduced, for 
example, to a Bruges binder who probably came over with, 
or soon after, Caxton, and to two Cambridge binders whose 
work is preserved in the college libraries. The craft was 
then mainly in foreign hands, whereas in the twelfth century 
it had been—as the author maintains with vigour—a native 
product. Mr. Hobson’s scholarly monograph and his excellent 
illustrations put the subject on a firm basis. It will now be 
possible to appreciate the early sixteenth century stamped 
covers; even these, if the author is right, were probably of 
foreign origin, but they are very attractive and curious, 











The Hansa 
Its History and Romance 


By E. GEE NASH 
18s. net 


From very humble beginnings as a League founded for the 
mutual protection of itinerant traders, the Hansa developed 
into a vast organisation controlling cities and towns, first 
in Germany alone, and then throughout Europe, until finally 
it became more powerful than the ruling monarchs, exer- 
cising enormous political influence and dominating inter- 
national trading for nearly three centuries. 


Illustrated. 
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... Two Essayists 


The Musical Glasses and other Essays. 
(Methuen. 5s.) 

On Getting There. By Ronald A. Knox. (Mothuen, 
THERE is no essayist who has a neater touch or a brighter 
fancy than Mr. Gerald Gould. In most hands the essay 
becomes an artificial exercise in personality. The essayist 
seems to be making the most stubborn effort to be familiar, to 
discuss his digestion, or playfully inform us of his vices. An 
air of false intimacy hangs over them. But Mr. Gerald Gould 
is really fertile and amusing. He has few archaisms ; his 
paradoxes are good paradoxes: even his buffoonery is well 
sustained. There is perhaps no essayist living who has such 
variety of charm. 

It is, of course, unnecessary to catalogue the subjects on 
which he writes in Zhe Musical Glasses. Subject, in this 
sense, is of no importance to an essayist : what he needs is a 
beginning. Mr. Gould is especially happy in beginnings. He 
writes, for example: ‘‘ There was once a man who enjoyed 
remorse, and whose life was an apology for living. He loved 
nothing so much as to be insulted ; for that gave him a chance 
to write and say he was sorry ....” In lighter moods 
he begins: “*‘ Among things not generally known are literary 
critics...” Or: ‘ There are two kinds of vulgarity, and 
I have them both.” Perhaps it will be more fitting to cal] 
him a humorist ; but here and there he can relieve his humour 
with seriousness. 

‘ather Knox is more informative than Mr. Gould. He 
really takes subjects and plays round them; sclects a fact 
or two to illustrate them ; searches the dictionary ; recalls 
those rare pieces of knowledge that every schoolboy is sup- 
posed to have at command. Not that he is exactly profound : 
he is more pensive than Mr. Gould, however, and his flashes 
of humour are less frequent. Perhaps, too, he dwells more 
amongst the dead. His essays have scholarship as well as 
whimsy. 


By Gerald Gould. 


5s.) 


Fiction | 
Good and Middling Good 


The Meeting Place, and Other Stories. By J. D. Beresford. 
(Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 

Hans Frost. By Hugh Walpole. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 

Money, and Other Stories. By Karel Capek. (Hutchinson. 


7a. 6d.) 
Beauvallet. By Georgette Heyer. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
Queen Dick. By Alfred Tresidder Sheppard. (Hedder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 


Tue stories that novelists write about novelists are generally 
bad. In Mr. J. D. Beresford’s new book there seem to be 
quite too many stories about novelists—a poor little gentle 
mug of a novelist, who wrote a best-seller, and felt ashamed of 
it until a high-brow lady essayist told him it was very good, 
and married him; a confused little private secretary of a 
novelist, who wrote a best-seller, and felt ashamed of it until 
the great writer for whom she worked told her it was very 
good and married her ; a novelist at the Judgment Day who 
found he had nothing to say for himself ; a novelist who felt 
so small, when he found a set of people who had never even 
heard of him, that he vanished out of sight altogether. 

There is good, firm work in the book ; but Mr. Beresford, 
somehow or other, seems to be suffering from an uneasy con- 
science. In the Epilogue the problem before him takes form. 
Here Mr. Beresford gives English authors his advice on How 
to Succeed in the American Market ; in other words, How to 
write Pot-boilers. America has become the patron of pro- 
fessional letters ; a patron, however, whose favours are hard 
to win. Mr. Beresford confesses that, in spite of ‘* endless 
patience, consideration and re-writing,” he does not always 
succeed in meeting the demands of the ten million readers of 
an American magazine. There is no doubt that he is serious 
in the attempt. 

One result of this desire to satisfy an alien standard is that 
Mr. Beresford’s stories are laboured. None of them contains 
unexpected and astonishing touches of life. The characters 
are thin and conventional types. The plots are all ready- 
made. They are all built round an “ idea.”’ None of them 
grew. There is no spontaneity. We can perhaps sympathize 


with Mr. Beresford in his anxiety to be on good terms with 


—<—— 


Mammon. There are bound to be consequences, however 
in the quality of an artist’s work if he washes his hands of the 
responsibility for it; and ‘in his Epilogue Mr. Beresford, in 
the subtlest manner, is disowning his stories. In Writing 
them, he remarks, ‘* my own interest lags.” Does he despise 
his readers so much that he expects them to be inferior to him 
in this point, too? 

Mr. Hugh Walpole has written of a novelist himself; but 
his story is shapely and full of life. Indeed, Hans Frost jg 
one of the best pieces of work that Mr. Walpole has given 
us ; all the better through having been conceived in a cheerfy) 
mood. Sometimes Mr. Walpole gives the impression of 
stolidity ; and even in Hans Frost he is not always beyond the 
suspicion of teaching us what the best people eat and drink, 
or how to form a cultivated taste in the fine arts. These 
passages of instruction—or display—are not prominent in the 
new novel ; and the whole atmosphere of the story is light and 
enjoyable. 

Hans Frost is a famous old writer, already an undeniable 
classic. His wife, Ruth, has devoted herself to his comfort 
and his fame ; she is the most admirable, gracious, and serene 
of helpmates that a public figure could hope for. And for 
years Hans has allowed himself to be treated as a public 
figure; to be coddled, supported and managed the whole 
day long. His seventieth birthday, however, brings him 
shock ; he sees how much he has been sacrificing for the 
myth of Hans Frost. It brings him, also, the acquaintance 
of a young girl, Nathalie Swan, his wife’s niece. In the love 
of her fresh and ardent spirit he gains courage to take up his 
life for himself; to leave the social bonds which he had 
multiplied around him. The most acute part of the novel is 
Mr. Walpole’s study of Ruth; her cold and easy charn, 
and the depth of self-love which underlay her devotion to 
Hans. 

There is brilliance also in Mr. Capek’s short stories. ‘ They 
are penetrating,’ writes Mr. Galsworthy, “ they are unusual, 
they have power, and they have flavour.” All of them show 
ltuman beings quite stripped of magnificence, but the lack of 
lustre is compensated by Mr. Capek’s humour. The last 
story in the book, At the Castle, is especially memorable; 
it describes the fatigue, helplessness and ennui of a governess 
to a noble family, a girl who has not yet learned how little she 
is expected to do. , 

The two historical novels on our list provide a queer con- 
trast. Miss Heyer’s story is a pure fantasy, an Elizabethan 
adventure story with the most romantic ingredients. The 
detail is not free from anachronism. Did Elizabethan gallants 
go on the Grand Tour, as Miss Heyer asserts? The story 
is none the worse for these doubts ; its rapidity carries us 
along as though enchanted. Queen Dick, on the other hand)? 
is a slow story ; and its erudition is great. It is a most well 
supported biography of Richard Cromwell, the mild and decent 
son of the Protector, a good deal over-cast as his successor. 
Readers who are in no hurry and can savour a book at thei’ 
ease will find Queen Dick most enjoyable. The whole age of 
the Protectorate is here, Cromwell himself is here, the English 
countryside is here ; and Mr. Sheppard has breathed into the 


documents which he has consulted exactly the amount of spirit 


which will bring them to life. ALAN PorTER. 


THE FIVE FLAMBOYS. By Francis Beeding. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—The latest of Francis Beeding’s 
political thrillers preserves the Quixotic quality and maintains 
the high standard of The Six Proud Walkers, The Seven Sleepers, 
ete. The author makes one gasp at his adroitness in ravelling 
and unravelling the strands of his international “ rope,” whileat 
the same time conveying the impression that he is merely 
indulging in the most delicious parody. Writing in the first 
person as John Baxter, a member of the League of Nations 


Secretariat, ‘a recording secretary or précis-writer,” he. | 


naturally enough chooses for his set-piece the opening 
of the Assembly. There is a dramatic scene at the Salle de la 


Réformation by way of dénouement when M. Radulara, the’ | 


Prime Minister of Rumania, announces from the rostrum the 
dastardly abduction of the child-King Peter, and is on the 
point of revealing the inner significance of the cowp-d'état 
engineered and supported by— 

** At that moment there was a flash of light from the gallery « - + 
he had fallen across the ballot-box, and from above nis collar 
protruded the black handle of a knife which gleamed in the light 
from the upper windows.” 


This is in the best tradition, and, needless to say, Soviet Russia 
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ough the Circulating Library of The Times Book 
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dey Club. And just when you want to read it. There is 
bes no waiting for a book that does not happen to be on 
given the shelves. ‘The unique feature of this Library is that, 
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7 = in the Prospectus, any book not on the Library shelves 
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These trom the Publishers. 
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t and London. In town there is a delivery once a day, and 
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“An Important Publication.” 


THE CLUTCHES OF 
THE TCHEKA 


By BORIS CEDERHOLM. 
Translaied by F. H. LYON. 


“This is one of the most striking records of 
personal experience in Soviet Russia yet published. 
Anyone who is interested to know the degree of 
cruelty to which men can attain and the degree 
of torture which they can suffer may be recom- 
mended to read this book. It is an important 
publication."—The Times. Illustrated. 15s. 


TRAVELS 
AND REFLECTIONS 


By THE RT. HON. NOEL BUXTON, P.C., M.P. 


“His reflections are as sprightly as his adven- 
tures were varied.”—T7he Times. Illustrated. 10s. 


IN 








THE LITTLE ENTENTE 
By ROBERT MACHRAY. 


“ A much-needed account of the origin, course, 
and policy of the Little Entente. His record is 
comprehensive and well documented, and will be 
found invaluable by the student of post-war 
Europe.’—Sunday Times. 

Illusirations & Maps. 12s. 6d. 








40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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CASSELL’S 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
WORLD POETRY 


An exquisite volume of the world’s finest poems, trans- 
lated by the greatest English poets. A treasure for 
every library or bookshelf. 1,328 pages. Cloth, 10/6 
net; half-leather, 15/-; full morocco, 25/- net. 


WILL BE GOOD!” 

By DION CLAYTON CALTHROP 
A delightful book of memories and impressions of 
Victorian times, with a number of graceful illustra- 


tions by Miss Maud Tindall Atkinson. 10/6 net. 
THREE WOMEN and Wirs. Eddy. 
By H. E. WORTHAS 


This is a brilliant study of three women who left their 
mark upon the life and thought of the world. 3 half- 
tone plates. 10/6 net. 


VOYAGES TO THE 
EAST INDIES 


By CHRISTOPHER FRYKE and CHRISTOPHER SCHWEITZER 
With Introduction and Notes by C. Ernest Fayle. 
This latest addition to the Seafarers’ Library paints a 
quaintly detailed panorama of Indian life 200 years 
ago. 8 half-tone plates. 10/6 net. 


THE INTIMATE LIFE OF 
THE LAST TSARINA 


By PRINCESS CATHERINE RADZIWILL 


“A remarkably interesting book about a remarkably 
fascinating and tragic woman." —Daily News. 8 half- 
tone plates. 12/6 net. 

Translated fre-a 


INDISCRETIONS OF the papers of 
PREFECT OF POLICE“? #¢ 


By ARTHUR L. HAYWARD, F.R.Hist.S. 


“A very good book; useful as well as entertaining.” — 
Everyman. “Most amusing anecdotes.”—John 0° 
London. 8 half-tone plates. 8/6 net. 


7/6 NOVELS 
WARWICK DEEPING 


ROPER’S ROW 


A fine and poignant piece of work.”—Truth. “A 
genuine character study—a rare achievement.”—Daily 
Telegraph. (Also a Collectors’ Edition, limited to 
500 copies, signed and numbered. 21/- net.) 


TEMPLE THURSTON _ MILLENNIUM 


A study of chastity, written with incredible power, 
intense realism and great beauty. 560 pages. 


MARGUERITE STEEN 


THE RELUCTANT MADONNA 


An ancestry of ascetic and rake. Small wonder that 
Viscount Malstrom falls victim to passion, whilst his 
mother, whom he worships, is tempted, but wins a 
bitter triumph. 


ANDRE MAUROIS 


WHATEVER GODS MAY BE 


A sympathetic and beautiful story of those who love 
not wisely but too well, written with delicate charm. 


ALFRED NOYES 


THE RETURN OF THE SCARE-CROW 


“ Joyous, dazzling comedy.”"—Referee. “ Delicious.” 
—Sunday Times. “Elegant and light-hearted.""— 
Daily Telegraph. 


Ss. P. B. MAIS FIRST QUARTER 


* A graceful and charming character study." —Referee. 
“A tonic and an inspiration.”—Sheffield Telegraph. 


CASSELL’S 


Pi aT 


“Fy 


St. Teresa, Madame de Choiseul, 
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The 


RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT 


of the 


DAY 


On September 21st next 


Che Spectator 


will begin publication of a series of 


articles on 


REUNION. 


The intention is to air the subject of Reunion 
in general, in view of the South Indian Scheme 
and the Lambeth Conference. The writer of the 
introduction (in The Spectator dated Septem- 
ber 21st, 1929) will be the Rev. A. Duncan 
Jones, who will be followed in succeeding 


weeks by :— 


The Bishop of Middleton. 


Archbishop Germanos of Thyateira. 


Dr. Scott Lidgett. 
Father Leslie Walker, S.J. 
Mr. William Paton. 











In view of the success of the DEFENCE OF 
THE FAITH series in The Spectator early 


Dr. Sparrow Simpson. 


this year, further articles on the 


by the following contributors will appear in 
The Spectator from November 16th, 1929, to 


ASPECTS OF THE 


FAITH 


February 15th, 1930. 


The Spectator IS ON SALE EVERY 


The Bishop of Gloucester. 
Rev. F. Brabant. 

Dr. Edwyn Bevan. 

Rev. D. Maltby. 

Dr. Rudolf Otto. 

Dr. Albert Peel. 

The Bishop of Southampton. 
Rey. Dr. MeNeile. 

Dr. Goudge. 

Abbot Butler. 

Dr. Rufus Jones. 

Canon Vernon Storr. 
Canon B. K. Cunningham.. 
Mr. Seebohm Rowntree. 


FRIDAY, PRICE 6d. 


Ask your Newsagent NOW 


to order The Spectator specially 
for you, thereby ensuring regular 
delivery of the paper, or in case of 
difficulty apply to 


The Spectator, 


99 GOWER STREET, 
LONDON, — W.C.1. 
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BRITISH INVESTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION, LTD., 


Pinners Hall, Austin Friars, E.C. 2, 


INFORMATION. 





*“‘MARKET NOTES.” A 
WEEKLY FINANCIAL LETTER 
sent post free to Subscribers. It 
supplies in a brief and clear form 
reliable information of great 
practical value to investors. 


RESULTS RECORDED. 





ITS RECORD for each of the past 
seven years has been sent to Sub- 
scribers, showing them the exact 
result in terms of dividends, 
capital appreciation, etc., of every 
single investment recommenda- 
tion. These Records are open to 
inspection. 


A VALUABLE LIST. 





A QUARTERLY LIST OF 
“FIFTY SELECTED INVEST- 
MENTS” is included in the above 
service. These are chosen as the 
best in their respective classes and 
briefly summarised, with market 
prices and yields per cent., etc. 
The current list is now ready. 


The Annual Subscription is 5/- 
for a full year from date of 
payment. 


A FREE COPY of the “ Notes”? and 
of the current “* Quarterly List”’ may 
be obtained on application to Depart- 
ment ‘* G.” 








THE BASIS OF SOUND INVESTMENT 
IS RELIABLE INFORMATION. 
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is the missing word ; but it is nothing compared with the 
dazzling pyrotechnics of { the story which make John 
Baxter, Ann, the young king’s governess, and the debonair 
goundrel-adventurer, Francis Wyndham, unforgettable 
roures. The dialogue throughout is lively and maintained 
iyst at that tone which distinguishes fiction from nature. 


9 ‘J travel with the body,” %.. take to the bottle’: here are 
two chapter headings which in themselves have the effect of 
an appetiser. 


; A Library List 


BrocraPHies :—Alice Meynell. By V. Meynell. (Cape. 

) 15s.) The Personality of Napoleon. By J. H. Rose. 

. (Bell. 3s. 6d.) The Outermost House. By H. 
Beston. (Selwyn and Blount. 12s. 6d.)——Through 
Terror to Freedom. By S. Arbenina. (Hutchinson. 
18s.) ——Napoleon and his Family. Vol. 3. By W. Geer. 
(Allen and Unwin. 18s.) Diaries of William Johnston 
Temple. Edited by L. Bettany. (Oxford University 
Press. 21s.) Cagliostro, The Last of the Sorcerers. 
By F. King. (Jarrolds. 18s.)——-Things Past. By The 
Duchess of Sermoneta. (Hutchinson. 21s.)——The 
Secret History of Henrietta, Princess of England. By 
Madame de la Fayette. (Routledge. 10s. 6d.)—— 
Daniel O'Connell. By D. Gwynn. (Hutchinson. 18s.) 
——Henry Fielding, His Life and Works. By W. K. 
Banerji. (Blackwell. 10s. 6d.)——The Life of St. Francis 
de Sales. By Rev. H. Burton. (Burns, Oates, and Wash- 
bourne. 15s.) 

MiscELLANEOUS :—Wonders of Engineering. By E. Hawks. 
(Methuen. 6s.)——Jn the Clutches of the Tcheka. By B. 
Cederholm. (Allen and Unwin. 15s.)——Treason and 
Tragedy. By G. Adam. (Cape. 10s. 6d.)——Birds and Green 
Places. By A. H. Chisholm. (Dent. 15s.)——England in 
the Nineteenth Century. By A. F. Freemantle. (Allen and 
Unwin. 16s.)———Strabane of the Mulberry Hills. By 
W. Hay. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.)——-The Romance 
of Wales. By A. G. Bradley. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.)—— 
Matter, Life and Value. By C. E. M. Joad. (Oxford 
University Press. 18s.) The Vampire in Europe. 




















By Montague Summers. (Kegan Paul. 15s.)——-Man 
and Animals in the New Hebrides. By J. R. Baker. 
(Routledge. 12s. 6d.)——Crime and Punishment in 


Germany. By T. Hampe. (Routledge. 10s. 6d.)——The 
Spirit of Buddhism. By Sir H.S.Gour. (Luzae and Co. 
30s.) 

New Epitions :—The French Revolution. Vols. I. and II. By 
T. Carlyle. (Dent. 15s.)——the Voyage of Discovery. 
By Capt. R. F. Scott. (Murray. 7s. 6d.)——The Mil- 
lennium. By U. Sinclair. (T. Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d.) 
—Inclinations and Caprice. By R. Firbank. (Duck- 
worth. 3s. 6d. each.) 


Fiction :—Interlude. By F. Thiess. (Knopf. 7s. 6d.)—— 
The Courts of the Morning. By J. Buchan. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—-——Apples and Quinces. By C. I. 
Dodd. (Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.)——Millennium. By T. Thurs- 
ton. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 


General Knowledge Questions 


Ovr weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Miss M. Steel, 8 Church 
Street, Chelsea, for the following :— 


Questions on Idiosyncrasies of Historical 
Characters 


1, Who refused ever to wear his hat in the House of Commons ? 

2, What French King had a mania for clocks and watches ? 

_ 3. What German Sovereign would have only men of over 6 feet 
high in his bodyguard ? 

_ 4. What famous English statesman wore white kid gloves with 
his rings outside them ? 

5. What famous English statesman always used blue hair powder? 

6. What famous English statesman found it helped conversation 
to “ play with a sofa cushion or to toy with a feather ” ? 

7. Who was the French leader who demolished a pyramid of 
oranges at each meal ? 

8. Who was the Admiral who kept his coffin in his cabin ? 

9. What Victorian poet wrote always by the light of three 
_ candles, accurately placed ? 
> . 10. Who was the novelist who annoyed his publishers by using 

» bright blue ink on blue paper ? 
T » _ ll. Which Roman Dictator was so sensitive of his baldness that 

@ always wore a wreath ? 

12, And what Emperor was so sensitive to cold that he wore 
besides his toga, four shirts, two singlets and a woollen chest 
protector ? 

13. What famous General slept with the “Iliad” under his 
pillow with his sword ? 


Answers will be found on page v. 






















More Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 337.) 


Much loose thinking and many obsolete assumptions will 
be corrected by The Present Juridical Status of the British 
Dominions in International Law, by Professor P. J. Noel 
Baker, now a member of the Government (Longman’s, 21s.). 
It is a timely publication—one more of the invaluable contri- 
butions to International Law and Diplomacy which this 
publisher has given us (now under the editorial direction of 
Professor A. D. McNair). The author concurs with Professor 
Zimmern in hailing the League of Nations as a deus ex machina 
for the peculiar blend of nationhood and Imperial unity which 
we may appropriately call the British Commonwealth. In the 
historical part of the book many useful examples are cited to 
expose the hoary fallacy which is still preserved in the attempt 
to distinguish between “ internal ” and ‘“* external ” questions 
of State policy. We are also reminded that already in 1908 
at the time of the Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty a 
stipulation was made that the terms should not cover disputes 
in which the interests of a Dominion were involved, save with 
that Dominion’s express consent. From this it is clear that the 
War and the peace settlement only accelerated a development 
of a community of free nations which was inherent in the 
spiritual content of the Empire. But the greatest importance 
attaches to Professor Baker’s answer to the question as to 
whether the Dominions are “sovereign States.” As he says, 
the idea that sovereignty is one and indivisible is an obsolete 
legalistic notion; thus, for some purposes of International Law 
the Dominions may be legal ‘“ persons” while for other 
purposes they may still be part of a single unit called the 
British Empire. We commend this to the puzzled delegates 
at Geneva, and the book as a reference work to all students 
of international affairs. 


ak % * * 


Messrs. Black issue at five shillings a reprint of Professor 
Rait’s The Making of Scotland, which contains ** new matter.” 
The addition takes note of the union of the Presbyterian 
Churches in Scotland, but it takes no note of the alarming 
invasion of the West by an Irish-Catholic proletariat—an 
invasion which, if it continues on the present lines, may go far 
towards the unmaking of Scotland. The Historiographer 
Royal for Scotland should really not permit his publishers’ 
office-boy to index his becks for him ; one cannot believe that 
the index-ineptitudes recorded against the names of Ireland, 
George III., and Walpole had any other origin. The battle of 
Falkirk (p. 800) is not indexed at all, but perhaps the office- 
boy was then called away to his regular duties. And was not 
1685, not 1684 (p. 273), the year in which the two Wigtown 
women martyrs were judicially drowned ? 


* % * * 


Mythology, Tacitus by implication, and more _ recently 
Feist give a non-Indo-European origin to the Germanic 
peoples, whom we must now call the Gothonie Nations. 
Professor Schiitte, in Our Forefathers (Cambridge University 
Press, 21s.), leaves the question open. The present volume 
deals fully with linguistic, ethnographic, and historical 
evidence, deferring the more detailed study of individual 
nations to Volume II. Packed with an almost incredible 
wealth of data, it is primarily a book for specialists, and 
even for the specialist it is not easy reading. Nevertheless, 
its importance to Anglo-Saxon studies cannot be over- 
estimated, the more so as it is an experiment in method 
which opens up new avenues of research and exposition. 
The translator, Mr. Jean Young, has done his work admirably, 
and an unusually full index makes an added claim on our 
gratitude. 

* * * % 


We welcome the appearance of The Air Annual of the 
British Empire, edited by Squadron-Leader C. G. Burge 
(Gale and Polden, 21s.), for, unlike so many annuals, there 
is hardly a dull page in all this big book. The list of 
contributors is a distinguished one. Mr. Amery writes on 
the Empire, Sir Norman Leslie on Imperial Defence, 
Sir Alliott Roe on the reminiscences of a pioneer, and other 
contributors include Sir Sefton Brancker, Major Mayo, 
Mr. C. G. Grey, Captain Acland, and Mr. Handley Page, who 
writes of his famous anti-stalling device, now being adopted 
throughout the world. Sir Philip Sassoon writes a very 
short preface to the section on civil aviation, putting the 
pith of the matter in a sentence: ‘Sea communications 
built up the British Empire; air communications must 
preserve it.” Other useful features are the accounts given 
of each of the big aircraft firms and the reports of progress 
in the Dominions and Colonies. All concerned in the 
production of this important work are to be_ heartily 
congratulated; we hope it will find its way into schools and 
public libraries. 
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Travel 
The Pontine Marshes 


Tose who travel from Rome to Naples by the new direct 
line opened a couple of years ago speed through a district 
seldom visited by the average tourist, Italian or foreign, 
but full of archaeological interest and rare natural beauty— 
the Pontine Marshes. It is a broad plain spreading out 
between the Monti Lepini and the Tyrrhenian sea, and 
bounded on the south by the bay of Terracina and the 
picturesque isolated Monte Circeo. 

The Marshes lie very low—only a couple of metres above 
sea-level—and as many springs gush forth from the foot 
of the Lepini mountains and the various rivers crossing them 
overflow their banks in winter, a large part of the area is under 
water for several months each year. In summer malarious 
swamps are formed, while many parts suffer from drought. 
Thus for centuries this very fertile area has only produced 
Indian corn, which grows to a great height, while a large part 
serves as grazing ground for the herds of mighty grey-white 
Jong-horned cattle and rough shaggy horses of the once 
famous razza Pontina, tended by mounted herdsmen, who 
are among the finest horsemen in the world. Cultivation, 
such as it was, was carried on by peasants from the hill towns 
of the neighbouring Ciociaria or of the Lepini, who either 
slept in temporary huts or tramped many miles to and from 
their work ; in summer the Palude were almost uninhabited 
on account of malaria, but even with these precautions the 
dread disease infected many of the workers. Throughout 
the ages attempts have been made to reclaim the Marshes, 
and many drainage canals have been cut, by the Romans, 
the Popes, the Napoleonic Government, and that of United 
Italy. But the low level of the land made the flow of water 
sluggish and the rapid growth of rank vegetation obstructed 
the channels. 

During the last few years schemes of a more systematic 
character have been devised and are now in operation. New 
canals have been cut, the water is sucked up by machinery 
and the canal bottoms mechanically dredged, roads are being 
built, and by means of artesian wells good water is extracted 
both for drinking and irrigation even in the driest seasons. 
Large tracts are now under intensive cultivation, and even 
the famous Gricilli swamp was, when I saw it last June, a 
waving sea of wheat. When the scheme is fully carried out 
the Marshes will be one of the most fertile agricultural areas 
in Italy. 

Yet even agricultural improvement cannot destroy the 
wondrous beauty of this ‘* never-ending fen,” which when 
seen from the neighbouring hills is a veritable Persian carpet 
of different hues and patterns. The Marshes are separated 
from the sea by a belt of marvellous wild oak forest, the Selva 
di Terracina, where the wild boar may still be hunted ; in 
spring time its grassy glades are a mass of violets and cyclamen. 
Here and there are clearings, called Jestre, where herdsmen 
from the mountains come down in the winter to graze their 
rattle and pigs. Beyond the forest is a range of sand dunes 
and beyond these again the blue sea. 

The Marshes are best approached from Priverno, on the 
main line, and from Terracina at the end of a little branch 
line. Priverno is a quaint mediaeval town, surrounded by 
picturesque turreted walls ; on the attractive piazza are the 
eathedral with its fine porch, supported on marble lions, 
the fagade of the municipio pierced by Gothic two-light 
windows and other old buildings. The town dominates the 
fertile Amaseno plain, surrounded by several other hill towns. 
Terracina, the Anxur of the Volscians, is one of the most 
interesting towns in all Latium. The lower part along the 
shore is mostly modern, but contains many important Roman 
remains, while the upper town, which also contains several 
temples and a forum, is purely mediaeval in appearance. There 
is a very fine cathedral on the site of the temple of Rome and 
Augustus, approached by a porch with antique columns 
supported on mediaeval bases, while the facade is adorned 
by a rich mosaic frieze of Norman-Sicilian workmanship. 
The campanile is in the Romanesque style. There are many 
other picturesque buildings in the town, and the walls are 
in excellent. preservation. Terracina is frequented in summer 
for sea-bathing, and is the centre of one of the most attractive 
of industries, the growing of carnations, while its grapes 
are famous for their lusciousness. In both towns there 
are fair inns, especially at Terracina, but if a really good 
hotel were built at the latter place it should attract a large 
number of visitors at all seasons, on account of the mild 
climate. 


[We publish on this page articles and notes which may help our 
readers in their plans for travel at home and abroad. They are 
writien by correspondents who have visited the places described. 
We shall be glad to answer queries arising out of the Travel 
articles published in our columns. Inquiries should be 


addressed to the Travel Manager, The Seecraror, 99 Gower 
Ed. SPECTATOR.| 


Street, W.C.1. 
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Finance—Public & Private 
An Iron Chancellor 


AmonG the many descriptions applied by the popula 
Press to Mr. Philip Snowden at the time when he was 
bargaining at The Hague a few weeks ago was that of 
**the Iron Chancellor.”” The expression was meant as 4 
tribute to Mr. Snowden’s inflexibility of purpose jp 
claiming what he considered was Britain’s just due jp 
the apportionment of Germany’s Reparation payments 
but I am disposed to emphasize this alleged characteristic 
of the present Chancellor of the Exchequer because jf 
ever there was a time in our history when it was required 
that a Finance Minister should have a clear vision of the 
vast responsibilities (and opportunities) of his office, the 
immensity of the task, and the need for indomitable 
courage, it is just now. I am aware, of course, that we 
are living in times when it is rather easy to use the lan. 
guage of the “stunt” Press and describe every situation 
through which we are passing as unprecedented, just as 
when each Budget day comes round we are told that 
never has there been so much interest taken as in the 
Budget which is to be unfolded on that particular day, 
Let me, therefore, qualify what I have just said with 
regard to the present moment being one of crisis in our 
financial history by saying that for many years: past, 
certainly ever since the war, it might equally have been 
said to each Chancellor of the Exchequer that Great 
Britain had no greater problem before her than that 
which was concerned with commerce and finance. Be- 
cause, however, in the judgment of many thoughtful 
observers, suecessive Chancellors have failed in their 
conception of the situation and have so_ frequently 
subordinated the claims of sound finance to those of 
political expediency, the seriousness of the position has 
inevitably increased. 

; CONCENTRATION EsseNTIAL. 


ret 





In the first place, the City asks nothing better from 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer than that | 
he should give his whole time and attention to the conduct 
of the National Finances, and that as far as may be 
possible he should place the national financial interests 
as a whole before any kind of political consideration, 
For the Chancellor of the Exchequer who will do this 
there is a great future, because in the long run a really 
sound conduct of the National Finances means. the 
surest road to national prosperity, and it is national 
prosperity alone, on sound lines, which can give to all 
sections of the community the standard of living which 
is to be desired. Rightly or wrongly, the City is of the 
opinion that Mr. Snowden possesses at least two quali- 
fications for the discharge of his great task. In the first 
place, it is believed that he has vision of the responsibilities 
of his post, and, second, that he has the will and deter: 
mination to concentrate upon the duties of the Exchequer. 

The City hopes much from this question of concen- 
tration on the part of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, | 
because, in the first place, it asks nothing better from | 
him than a very clear and complete comprehension of | 
the many aspects of the problem he is called upon to | 
solve. It is a problem which, in the opinion of financial | 
circles at all events, has been imperfectly grasped by 
almost all previous Chancellors since the War, and it 
is further believed that much of our depression in some 
of the basic industries of the country is due to the imperfect | 
handling of the National Finances. 


Tue TaLK Witn BANKERS. ' 

At the recent gathering of bankers and merchants [ 
at the Mansion House Mr. Snowden, not for the first | 
time, made a favourable impression upon his hearers | 
by the general character of his remarks. At the opening 
of his speech, after referring to the manner in which 
the prosperity of the public purse depended upon the | 
careful management of the financial institutions repre | 
sented at the banquet, Mr. Snowden said: ‘ You are 
entitled to expect from me an equal guardianship of 
our national resources and our national finances, an 
I can assure you it will be my constant endeavour during 
the time I occupy this very responsible position to merit 
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ANNUITIES. 


The Canada Life Assurance Co. specialises 
in Life Annuities and offers the very best value 
and service to its clients. 





Its rates are exceptionally attractive and the 
contracts are protected by 


ASSETS : : £33,000,000 


Invested in absolutely first-class securities under 
direct Government Supervision. 





The Company is one of the strongest in the 
British Empire, with undivided Surplus of 


£2,036,227. 





Full particulars can be obtained from 


CANADA LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY | 


EsTABLISHED 1847. 


2 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1. 





J. R. WANDLESS, F.1.A., Manager. 
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—more than an 
investment 


A gilt-edged investment—and more than that! How 
much more you can only appreciate by reading the 


above pamphlet. It will repay you to look closely 
into this attractive proposition. 
For a copy of the pamphlet send the attached coupon 
or write to — 
THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND & LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Founded 1815. Funds 27% millions 

Head Office: 9, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 

(H. G. Shard, F.F.A., F.1.A., Manager and Actuary). 

London Offices : 28, Cornhill, E.C.3 and 17, Waterloo 

Place, S.W.1 








CUT HERE 


Please send me a copy of your 
pamphlet ‘A Gilt-Edged Investment. 


d Name le 





Address 











“There have been few biographies 
better worth the reading.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 


Life’s Ebb and Flow 


The Memoirs and Reminiscences of 
FRANCES, 
COUNTESS OF WARWICK 


In one volume, with coloured frontispiece and 65 other 
illustrations, 24s. net. 

“I am descended on one side from Nell Gwynne; the other from Oliver 

Cromwell. The Nell in me is all discretion, the Noll would fain be heard.” 
Full of interesting commentary on the personalities of half a century.” 

Daily Mail. “A tale well worth the telling."—Daily Express. “ The 

book gives an admirable picture of society life in the 80's and afterwards.” 

—Evening News. (Ready To-day.) 


The Dunkelgraf Mystery 


by O. V. MAECKEL in collaboration with Mrs. AUBREY. 
LE BLOND 


Special limited edition, signed and numbered, fully illustrated 
in colour and black and white, 21s. net. 


There is no story more romantic than the “ Dunkelgraf Mystery,” which 
is now told for the first time to the English-speaking public in full detail. 
It is the true tale of a beautiful French lady and her chivalrous com- 
panion to whom alone, for the last 35 years of her life, she ever spoke 
and in whose presence she ever unveiled. Was the Duchesse d’ Angouleme 


a daughter of Louis X V1.2 (Ready To-day.) 








Send Post Card for List. 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C. 4 

















LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 


\ 
HEAD OFFICE: LONDON, E.C. 3 


Over 1,800 Offices in England and Wales, 
and others in India and Burma. 


1677 








(30th June 1929) 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED £73,302,076 
CAPITAL PAID UP - 15,810,252 
RESERVE FUND - - 10,000,000 
DEPOSITS, &. - - 351,279,025 
ADVANCES, &. - - 194,193,731 


Colonial and Foreign Department: 80, GRACECHURCH ST., E.C. 3 
Trustee Department : 39, THREADNEEDLE ST., E.C. 2 











The Bank has Agents ond Correspondents throughout 
the British Empire and in all parts of the World, and 
is associated with the following Banks : 


The National Bank of Scotland Limited 
Bank of London & South America Limited 





The National Bank of New Zealand, Limited 
Bank of British West Africa Limited 








Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. | 
I 
\ 


The British Italian Banking Corporation, Limited 
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your confidence in that respect. 


speech he said : 


they are pursuing, 
essential.” 
sincerity. 

Some Points oF DIFFICULTY. 


It is, therefore, in no carping spirit, and still less 
with any desire to prejudice the position in advance, 
that I would like to suggest to the Chancellor one or 
two remarks which might have been made by the average 
man present at the banquet to which I have referred, 
support the toast of 

In the first place, 

have been prayed 
to consider that every scheme involving an increase 
in the National Expenditure, however good the purpose, 
whether for increased education or for the relief of 
unemployment, should be considered from the standpoint 
of whether the country can afford that expenditure 
at the present moment, and especially whether the expen- 
diture involves pressure at some other point calculated 
to affect industry adversely, to discourage individual 
enterprise with all its risks, or to impair the National 
In the second place, I think that some would 
have been inclined to ask the Chancellor—I do not 
necessarily mean Mr. Snowden, but any Chancellor— 
whether he considers it is desirable that capital, as far 
and made to 
assuming the 
reply to be in the affirmative, the questioner would 
probably express the wish that the Chancellor should 
study very earnestly the causes responsible for a steady 


had he been called upon to 
** prosperity to the Public Purse.” 
I think the Chancellor would 


Credit. 


as possible, should be retained at home 
minister to industrial prosperity; and 


drift of British capital to other countries. 
INDIVIDUAL Errort. 


And perhaps the last question to which the attention 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer might have been 
specially directed would have been that of determining 
the best means for securing the maximum amount of 
effort from the maximum number of individuals in the , 
country, because no matter what may be our fiscal 
system, no matter what may be our monctary policy, 
victory in the economic struggle which is manifestly 
taking place between the various countries at the present 
time is going to the nation which solves this vital question 
The problem of 
unemployment is a serious one, but perhaps the problem 
amount of effort 
and efficiency from many of those actually engaged 


of individual effort and_ efficiency. 


of failure to secure the maximum 


in work is even greater! 


One thing, however, is clear, namely, that whoever 
may be Chancellor of the Exchequer, and capable of 
forming a clear vision of all that is required at the present 
time to bring back a fuller measure of national prosperity, 
and ‘an increase in the export trade of the country, 
will have to be a man of concentration and inflexibility 
of purpose, for it will be impossible to achieve success 
without going through perhaps some years of difficulty, 


opposition, and misapprehension. 
Artucr W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


MoneETARY UNCERTAINTIES. 


AurnouGH apprehensions of a rise in the Bank Rate are 
becoming almost chronic, it might almost be said that the 
market is becoming used to, if not actually thriving on, 
At all events, having regard to the period 
of the year, the unfavourable Exchanges, and the drift of 
gold abread, prices on the Stock Exchange keep wonderfully 
The fact is that there is undoubtedly an almost world- 
wide disposition on the part ef the public to operate on the 
various Stock Exchanges and Bourses, and even on the 
Paris Bourse there seems latterly to have sprung up a sufficient 
amount of activity to raise the general range of money rates. 
As a result, we have the rather extraordinary position of 
prices being maintained, and in many cases even advancing, 
a feature 
during the past week has been the activity and further 
advance in English railway stocks, to the possibility of 


uncertainties. 


firm. 


notwithstanding many adverse factors. Quite 


which attention was drawn in these columns some weeks ago. 


I am fully aware of 
my great difficulties.” And towards the end of his 
““T make an appeal to bankers and 
financial institutions to thelp the Government, and 
to give the Government their confidence in the policy 
because confidence is absolutely 
These remarks were uttered with manifest 


——e 


— | 


IMPENDING CELANESE MEETING, 

If only by reason of the fact that the annual meetj 
the British Celanese Company was held over until next Wed. 
nesday, the 18th, so that the chairman should be in a POsitiq 
to give the latest information to shareholders, the gather; 
is awaited with unusual interest. It may be recalled thay 
the Report, which was published as far back as July 25th 








Sep 


matter 
from iss 


showed that the trading profit for the period under Tevieyp, COM 


was. £1,239.000, and the directors emphasized the Point thy 
in considering the year’s results it had to be borne in mj 
that during the year the company derived practically yy 
benefit from the large additional expenditure on buildj 
plant, &c., while the results for the year were also adversely 
affected by unfavourable trade conditions and price reductiog, 
The directors stated, however, that from March Ist of th 
current year there was a substantial increase in sales ay 
manthly profits were steadily increasing. 

* * * * 


SomE Goop Srarts. 

There have, unfortunately, been so many instances wher 
shareholders have learned, to their cost, the difference betwee, 
the promises contained in prospectuses of future profit 
and the actual performance that it is refreshing to be abh 
to call attention to some examples recently afforded of 
prospectus estimates being amply fulfilled. The first Report, 
for example, of D. Gestetner, Ltd., shows that since the 
company’s shares were “ introduced *’ into the market her 
last March profits have been well maintained, and for the 
year ending August 31st last the profit was £147,201 
compared with £143,384 for the previous year, while th 
average for the four years to August, 1928, as shown in th 
auditors’ certificate, had only amounted to £111,405. Th 
directors are paying 25 per cent. on the 10s. Ordinary shares, 

Another company whose results deserve. notice is Initial 
Services (1928) Ltd. An offer for sale was made: about a 
year ago of 8 per cent. Cumulative Preference shares jn 
this concern at the price of 21s. for £1 shares, and also 100,00 
Ordinary shares of is. each -were offered pro rata at par. 
The prospectus in this case showed that the profits for the 
previous twelve months had amounted to £175,000. The | 
first Report just issued, however, now shows that the net profit 
for the past financial year was £202,206. After making | 
various important allocations to Reserve, the director | 
have declared a dividend at the rate of just over 42 per cent, | 
per annum on the Ordinary shares. q 

Finally, it may be noted that the profit statement of | 
Whitworth and Mitchell, Ltd., thoroughly fulfils prospectus 7 
estimates of about a year ago. In the prospectus making | 
an offer for sale of Ordinary shares of £1 each at the pric 
of £2 15s., average profits were shown over a period of year | 
amounting to £176,000. It is now shown that the net profit | 
for the financial year ended June 380th last was £207,408, 
and a final dividend is recommended on the Ordinary share 
making 22 per cent. for the year. 

# * * 
Tin PRODUCTION. 

I notice that rumours current for some time past of th 
formation of a Tin Producers’ Association are now confirme 
and that this association seems to be founded on thoroughly 
broad and sound lines. If only in view of the extent to whic 
tin forms one of our important Empire assets, considerable} 
importance attaches to the market being a well organize) 
one making for price stability rather than for violent fluctw: 
tions. It is, therefore, satisfactory to learn that the organit 
tion which has been formed is thoroughly representative 0 
the principal tin-producing centres of the Empire, whil) 
confidence in the general aims of the association is stimulate! 3 
by the fact that the Right Hon. Sir Philip Cunliffe-Liste.? 
M.C., M.P., who until recently was President of the Boarl 
of Trade, has consented to bece:ne chairman of the associ: 
tion, while the chairmanship of the Executive Committe 
has been accepted by Sir William Barclay Peat, the well 
known chartered accountant. 

* * * * 
Drirr or Capira. 

In considering the extent of the drift of British capital ti) 
other countries and into the securities of other countries) 
it is well, perhaps, to remember the part which has beeiy 
played in this matter by the great number of new trusty 
which have been formed in this country and also the grea” 
amount of new capital which has been put out by existiny 
Trusts. Altogether very many millions must be represented 
and there is no doubt that to secure good yields and also I 





t 
accordance with the general principles governing the at 


graphical distribution of funds by Trusts, some large amount” 
of British money have been invested in foreign securitie, 
both American ‘and European. No doubt America als) 
through its Trusts and other financial groups, has made som 
purchases of English securities. d 

* * * * 


AN OLYMPIA AT MANCHESTER. 


Notwithstanding monetary uncertainties, it looks as thougl 4 
the autumn would see a certain amount of activity in #4 
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Secretion something like 103-acres, which, it is stated, are 


situated only a short distance from the heart of Manchester. 
'P The lease has been taken for a term of 999 years, the first 
'P seven years being rent free. The scheme includes an exhibition 
hall, which, it is stated, will be the largest of its kind in the 


main hall. 
and an amusement park. The company will have a capital 
of £500,000, the chairman being Sir John Sandeman Allen, 
MP., while the Board of Directors will include Mr. Llewelyn 
Caradoc Evans, late Town Clerk of Salford. 











Quite apart 


e in connexion with the Government’s plans for the 
unemployment, preparations are known to be in 
for a certain number of issues by industries in this 
. Not the least interesting project in the way of the 
ies amongst enterprises catering for amusement is 
‘ormation of a new company bearing the title of Northern 
ia, Ltd. This company is acquiring from the Salford 


ingdom and nearly twice the size of the London Olympia 
There is also to be a theatre of modern design 


A. W. K. 


Answets to Questions on Idiosyncrasies of 
Historical Characters 


























1. Gladstone. 2. Louis XVI.——3. Frederick of Prussia. 
4, Disraeli. 5. Fox. 6. Lord Melbourne. 7. Robespierre. 
——8, Nelson. 9. Swinburne. 10. Dickens. 1l. Julius 


Caesar——12. Augustus Caesar.——13. Alexander. 














WITH PROFIT 
ASSURANCE 


AT 
NON PROFIT RATES 


Full particulars will be sent on application 


The Scottish Provident Institution 


for Mutual Life Assurance 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 


London: 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3; 56 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2; 
17 Pall Mall, S.W.1, 


FUNDS £20,700,000 























Rare Books and Works of Art .. 
BOWES :CAMBRIDGE 
English € Foreign 
>> BOOKS < 

New € Secondhand 


Libraries purchased . Catalogues gratis 


I TRINITY ST: CAMBRIDGE 

















B. T. BATSFORD, LIMITED, 


Fine Art and Architectural Booksellers. 
94 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
LarcEe and Unigue Stock or Otp and New Books on ALL BRancneEs 
oF ARCHITECTURE, THE Decorative AND Fine Arts, &c., including 
Fine Books ror CoLLecTors. 


Enquiries Solicited. Catalogues free on request. 








WILLIAM GLAISHER LIMITED 


have recently issued several catalogues containing many 
splendid bargains. Books in absolutely new condition 
offered at a fraction of their original prices. Also a list 
of General Literature, cheap Classical Reprints, etc. Post 
free on request. 

WILLIAM GLAISHER LIMITED 


(Booksellers since 1852), 
265 HIGH HOLBORN Hi LONDON, W.C.1. 








ELKIN MATHEWS LTD. 
CATALOGUE No. 29 
OF RARE BOOKS IN 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
SENT FREE ON APPLICATION 


33 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
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EAT MORE MILK 
I 


DBURY’S 
MILK 1/- 3b. 


CHOCOLATE 


“You can 
tate the 
cream”? 


‘Equitable 
‘Assurance Society 





nittee 


The bonuses recently declared by the “Old 
Equitable” are so large that if they are 
continued in the future at the same rate, 
as seems probable, an assurance of £1,000 
effected at age 25 payable at age 60 or 
previous death, and costing £28 a year, 
will produce £1,921 at the end of the 
term, or £941 more than the premiums 


paid. 


Life 


(Founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 





well-) 








Remittances can be made through any branch of the Midland, Barclays 








—— a a a 
SAVE EARN 5 Xo PAYMENT | 
NTEREST IS PAID half-yearly—January Ist and July ist—by this 
. Society to Investors who take up its Shares. Accounts may be opened 

with any sum from 1/- to within £5,000. 

ALWAYS AVAILABLE 
WITHDRAWAL of part or whole of an Investment at short notice. No 
depreciation in value, and no Brokers’ fees or other expense incurred. 
- FULLY SECURED 

THE ASSETS OF THE SOCIETY are over £5,900,000 and the Reserves 

exceed £294,000. 

THUS ALL INVESTMENTS ARE ABSOLUTELY SECURE. 


WESTBOURNE __PARK 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


136 WESTBOURNE TERRACE, PADDINGTON, LONDON, W. 2 
Trustees: Rev. S. W. HUGHES, D.D., and Ernest W. BEARD, Esq. 
INVESTMENT PROSPECTUS sent free of charge. 














or Lloyds Banks. 

















C. JOHNSTON BURT, F.C.IS., F.L.A.A., Manager. 








™KROPP 


never requires grinding. 


The making of a Kropp blade is the work of skilled craftsmen— 
men whose genius finds expression in a high degree of judgment 
and manual dexterity. Their pride is the Kropp; their achievement 
Kropp supremacy as the leader in its class. 


In case, Black Handle, 10/6 
Ivory Handle, 18/— 
From all 
Hairdressers, 


Cutlers, Stores. 
etc. 


















Send postcard for a copy of “ Shavers’ Kit’? 
Booklet No. 155. 
OSBORNE, GARRETT & CO., LTD., 
LONDON, W.1. (Whotesaie only) 
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ROYAL MAIL SERVICE 


AFRICA, 


EAST and WEST AFRICA. 
FORTNIGHTLY CRUISES 


to 


ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM, 
HAMBURG 


and back. 


TOURS to SOUTH AFRICA. 


UNION CASTLE 


Head Office: 
3 Fenchurch St., London, E.C. 3. 
West End Agency: 
125 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 











HELP A 


Will YOU 











RNG 


British in the men engaged in it; British in its material; British in that, 
THE SEAFARERS OF THE WORLD 


British above all in its spirit. 


THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE? 
It is supported solely by VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS 
Please give now, and remember the Life-boats in your Will, 


THE EARL OF HARROWBY, 

Honorary Treasurer. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 

Life-boat House, 22 Charing Gross Road, London, W.C, 2. 


BRITISH ENTERPRISE, 


while it serves 


its chief work is done for 
BRITISH SEAMEN: 


HELP this BRITISH enterprise 


GEORGE F. SHEE, MA, 


Secretary. : 


| 
SEND 5/- TO-DAY. | 
| 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as q 
Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 133 


74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instr-tctions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.O. 1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 








PERSONAL 


LL information regarding CREMATION free.— 
Cremation Society, 23 Nottingham Place, W.1. 











HANDICRAFTS 


NOR Rush Matting, wrought iron work, baskcts 

trugs, pewter, furniture, quilted coverlets (from 

the distressed colliery areas), Shetland goods and 

furs, go to COUNTRY INDUSTRIES, LTD., 

26 Eccleston Street, S.W. Everything made in the 
English Countryside. 











LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


7 ENSINGTON COLLEGE for thorough Secretarial 

and Business Training for young men and women 

with a written guarantee of a good salaried position on 

completion of training. Postal courses available. Pro- 

spectus from Mr. P. 8. Munford, Kensington College, 
Bishop’s Road, W.2. Telephone: Paddington 9046, 


XNAREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Training for 
all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions. Languages. A few vacancies 
which qualify for first-class appointments.—Central 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C, 1. 
{ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. DEMONSTRa- 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- 
TON, W. 14. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. KE, Lawrence.—For information 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grant from the 
Board of Education apply to the SECRETARY, 














UAKERISM.—Would you like to know of a Christian 

faith that is experimental, without formulated 

creed or ritual, which has a special appeal to seekers after 

a true way of life? Information and literature sent free 

on application to Friends’ Home Service Committee, 
Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 





MNHE AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING 

COLLEGE, Chelsea, 8.W. 3 (day and residential). 
Founded specially to train boys of good education for the 
automobile industry. Probationary term commences 
October 8th. Appointments for qualified students. 
Syllabus from the Headmaster. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
lVHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Rd., Bedford.—Principal : Miss Stans- 
feld. Students are trained in this College to become 
teachers of Gymnastics. Course of Training extends over 
3 yrs. Fees £165 a year.—For prospectus apply Secretary. 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 





1 C % HOME CIVIL, F.O., 1927 1st place, 1928 
BeWeWe lst I.C.8., and Consular, 14 others.—Older- 
shaw and Davies, 5 Sussex Place, W. 2. Paddington 3352, 





PEECH.—Mr. CHAS. SEYMOUR gives Private 
KO Lessons in Public Speaking (Words, Voice, Breath), 
Elccution, Phonetics, Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C.2. 





rF\HE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF SPEECH. 

Private and Class Tuition, Beginners or Advanced. 
Eradication of defects—stammering, &c. Special Classes 
for Children. Public Speaking. Dramatic Art.—Write 
or phone: Helen Morrison, 79 Buckingham Palace Road, 
8.W.1. Victoria 1646, 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





DMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 

The London County Council invites applications for 
the position of LIBRARIAN and GUIDE-LECTURER 
at the Horniman Museum, Forest Hill, 8.E. 25. 

Duties include the care of the reference library, and 
lecturing and demonstrating to school children and other 
visitors. Applicants should possess a knowledge of 
librarianship, anthropology and/or zoology, and 
experience in lecturing, and must not be over forty-five 
years of age. In the case *of a woman marriage will 
terminate the contract of service. 

Commencing salary £250 a year, rising by two annual 
increments of £15 and one of £20 to £300 a year, with 
temporary additions, which (at the present rates) make 
the total minimum and maximum salaries £361 2s, 6d. 
and £423 4s. 10d. respectively. 

Forms of application can be obtained from the Clerk 
of the Council, The County Hall (Room 202), Westminster 
Bridge, S.E.1 (stamped addressed foolscap envelope 
necessary), and should be returned not later than 
October 8th, 1929. Canvassing disqualifies. 

MONTAGU H. COX, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 





YENTLEWOMAN—TRAINED NURSE. — Experi- 

WN enced traveller, destres position where professional 
care and companionship are required. Highest references 
given and required.—Box 1591, the Spectator. 





rPYHE BRITISH INSTITUTE IN PARIS requires a 

Lecturer in English to commence duty at the 
Guild, 6 Rue de la Sorbonne, in November next. 
Salary 30,000 frances. Candidate should have an 
Honours Degree in French and teaching experience. 
Further information about the Institute and the duties 
of the Lecturer can be obtained from the Secretary, 
British Institute in Paris, 16 Hanover Square, London, 
W.L 





Vibe OE" OF LONDON. 
GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE, ‘ 

The Delegacy invite APPLICATIONS for the POST 
of VICE-PRINCIPAL (Man) of the Training Depart- 
ment. The appointment will date from January Ist, 
1930. 

Applications should be sent not later than October 3rd 
to the Warden, Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, 8.1. 14, 
from whom particulars of the post and application forms 
may be obtained. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





TINAUNTON, QUEEN’S COLLEGE.—Public School 
education at moderate cost, Entrance Scholarship 
Examination beginning of June, 








NUSSEX Highlands—Home School for a limited 
\ aumber of little girls and boys. Especially adapted 
for children whose parents are abroad.—Prospectus and 
particulars.—Mrs. Hollins, Highfields, Crowborough, Sx. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





LL HALLOWS SCHOOL 
yaX DITCHINGHAM, NORFOLK. 
Prep. for Oxford and Camb. Joint Board exams. 
Graduate Staff, Trained Nurse, Playing Field, good Gym. 
Bracing air. Sister in Charge, 


FOR GIRLS, 





| OARDING School for Girls.—Old Grammar School 

Stoke Golding, Nuneaton. Sound education’ 
Excellent health record. Entire charge.—The Misses 
Arnold, N.F.U., C.H.T.(Hons.), Registered, 





REENWAY SCHOOL, 
TIVERTON, DEVON. 


Recognized by the Board of Education. Boarding 
and Day School for Girls. Well situated in grounds of 
twelve acres. Fees £220 per annum. Entrance 
Scholarships and Exhibitions offered annually. 

Prospectus and Form of Application from the 
SECRETARY. 





WATFORD, 
Private Residential 
“ Watford 616.” 


i IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, 
Principal, Miss WALLIS. 
School for Girls. ‘Tele.: 





ADIES’ COLLEGE, JERSEY, 
4 ISLANDS.—lounded 1880, Public School for 
Girls. Chairman: The Right Hon. Lord Gisborough, 
Vice-chairman: Sir Charles King Harman, K.C., MP, 
Scholarships ranging from £20 to £50 cach per annum, 
and Exhibitions of 20 guineas each per annum, tenable 
by boarders at the school, are open tor competition each 
year. All particulars may be obtained trom the HEAD: 
MISTRESS. 





INDORES, Bexhill-on-Sea, 
Aschool tor Girls in beautiful grounds; sound education; 
good health supervision. Principal. Miss L, A. Freemai, 





pea HELENA COLLEGE, — EALING, 

LONDON, W. 5 (founded 1820).— Boarding Scho 
for Girls 11-19. Standing in own grounds of nin 
acres in healthiest part of Middlesex. 








HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX 
Boarding School on modern lines for 100 girls aged 
10-18. Recognized by the Board of Education and th 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. 
staff. Principal: Miss Lucretia Cameron, Fin., Hoo, 
School of Mod, Hist., Somerville College, Oxford, 





W ENTWORTH.,. 
PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRI, 
CHAIRMAN: Rev. J. D. JONES, C.H., M.A., D.D, 
Principal : Miss M. Davig, B.A., London. 


The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, § 


facing Bournemouth Entrance and Leavin 
Scholarships. 
Prospectus from the Principal, Wentworth Coleg 
Road, Bournemouth. 
Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd. 


Bay. 





CHANNEL 


Sussex.— Residentia 


Highly qualitied F 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





2ND ANNUAL EDITION, 


> ATON’S LIST Or SCHOOLS. 


An aid to Parents in the selection of Schools an 


Tutors. 


Crown 8vo., 1,116 Pages. Price 5s., postage 


Contains particulars with illustrations of Preparatory, 
Private, and Public Schools for Boys, Tutors, Private ad! 
Public Schools for Girls, Domestic Science, Secretat 
Training, and Physical Training Colleges, &c. 
ADVICK ALSO GIVEN, FREE OF ALL CHARGE 
J. & J, Paton, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street 

London, E.C, 4, ] 
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pVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
CONTINENT, and TUTOR’S  ESTABLISH- 
ENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, dc., is 
ven free of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, T HRING 
(CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone : 
Rege nt 5878. Educational Agents, Established 1837. 
NO FE ARCES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS, 





—_——_— 
oo FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 






TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTI INENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 

The age of the pupil, district sor poy 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
j.&J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 








London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House, 5053. - 
\ 
—_ Wyn 
(HOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and vi. vil * 


advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
ead. range of fees, &e.) to Messrs. Truman & 
Re ightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
Jondon, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 2 lines). 
Publishers of “ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide 
to Schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 
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AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 








JTHOR! Write Articles, Stories, &c. Learn 
ascinating and paying hobby by post. Moder- 
ate fees. Specimen lessons and * Guide 8.”’ free from 
Jondon College of Authorship, 37 (S.), Albemarie St., W. 
—the School that GUARANTEES SUCCESS. A short 
trial MS. may be sent for Free Criticisin, gladly given. 








EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
hours profitable ; booklet free—REGENT IN- 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W.8. 








ITERARY Typewriting carefully& promptly executed. 
MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbor: copy, 3d. per 1,000 
Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westciitf-on-Sea, 





ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
&e., required. ‘Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD "MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, $.W.1. 





IMVYPEWRITING.—MSS. 1s. 1,000 words. 


Prompt and 
careful work.—Cass, 184 Thurnham St., 


Lancaster. 








FOR THE TABLE, &e. 





Am uES.—Best. Cookers, 30 Ib 73. 6d.; Carr. paid 
England and Wales.—— Frank Roscoe, Steeple 
Morden, Royston, Herts. 

PPLES.—Finest_ dessert, 15 Its 8s. 6d., carriage 


paid.— Willis, Waltham St. Lawrence, Reading. 


ACON, choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib. 1s, 2d. 
per lb. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 lb., 1s. 4d. per Ib. ; 
smoked or pale dried. All rail paid, Full price, post 

free—K, Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 












(Smalls continued on back page.) 
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_zZ A PRESENT FROM 


HOLLAND 


GRATIS—A ‘GENUINE EDAM 
CHEESE OF 4 LBS. 


The cheese produced by the little Dutch township of 
Edam is now known all over the world as one of the 
most tasty and nutritious foods. 

The world-renowned Friesian cattle, grazing on the 
fertile polderlands are rightly termed the pride of 
Holland, producing as they do the delicious rich, creamy 
milk from which the Edam cheese is prepared, in the 
most hygienic manner, at model farms. 

Now we are out to make Edam cheese as popular in 
England as it is elsewhere, and are therefore giving the 
readers of this journal an opportunity of obtaining 


gratis a genuine Edam cheese of 4 lbs. 


free of duty. 

Once you have tried it we are sure you will continue to 
give this cheese the preference on account of its excep- 
tional food-value, its luscious taste and excellent quality, 
and also that your friends and relations will in future 
follow your example and become regular customers. 
Kindly send us a Postal Order for one shilling to 
cover postage. 

You may send your application, stating clearly your 
name and address, and in addition the name of this 
journai, within five days after the date of publication 
of this journal. 

More than one application from one person will be 
refused. 








All applications to be addressed to: 


VERKOOPKANTOOR, “ HOLLANDIA,” 
THE HAGUE, HOLLAND. 
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LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 
S THE 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 


OF AN 


OLD WORLD RED.- TILED FLOOR 


BTAINABLE ONLY 
UBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W. 1. Illustration Free. 


Are You Deaf? 


you can be relieved by using 


WILSON’S. COMMON- SENSE EAR DRUMS 


THIS SCIENTIFIC INVENTION is entirely different in construction from 
all other devices and assists where all these and medical skill have failed 
to give relief. THE ett are soft, comfortable and invisible, and have 
ho wire or string attachm 

WRITE FOR PAMPHL. ET, etiening this paper. 


§ Wilson Ear Drum Co. 27tish Agent: D.H. WILSON (Dept. 9), 








THE iE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835). 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2, 


Paid up Capital ero pun eos eco po eo. £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ewe £4,450,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ew. £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of ~— 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ba 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 





“A man is as old as his Arteries.” 


LOOD PRESSURE, Heart Attacks, Palpitation, Giddi- 


ng Loss of Memory, Indiges- 
tion, Insomnia, Headaches, 
Strokes, Cerebral Hemorrhage, are mostly due to Arterio-Sclerosis 
(Hardening of the Arteries). ‘‘ DROSIL” tablets, the discovery of 

Vl. Mladejovsky, M.D. (Prof. of Med. at 
wonderful and rapid relief. Absolutely harmless. 


Prague Univ.), give 
“ Numerous experiments 

have proved the value of this discovery.”—Daily News. 

post free from DROSIL AGENCY (Box F4), 26 Sun Street, London, E.C. 2. 











29, Park Ra. Leith. E DINBURGH. 
——————————_—____. 
-£, 73 


3 A BURNING QUESTION | 


Do not burn your garden refuse: it is wasteful. Ensure a 
supply of excellent organic manure by treating lawn 
mowings, leaves, weeds and general vegetable fehene with 
ADCO. | Results prove that Synthetic Farmyard Manure 
made by the ADCO PROCESS is the most effective substi- 
tute for animal dung. The manure shortage is a serious 
question, but 


ADCO WILL ANSWER IT. 


ADCO and water added to refuse as it accumulates will produce a rich 
clean manure in from two to six months: thousands of tons are made 
annually by gardeners, farmers, fruit growers, nurserymen, schools and 
institutions. ONE CWT. OF ADCO MAKES 2-3 TONS OF MANURE, 
a tee a for use with soft green refuse, 28lbs. 4/6, 
8 l-, lew 

ng te ADCO, for use with tough material, 28lbs. 6/3, 56lbs. 11/6, 
Reduced prices for 5cwt. or more. Cash with order. Carriage paid to 
hearest goods station. Your Corn and Seed Dealer stocks ADCO. 
——_.____ADCO, LTD., 55 HARPENDEN, HERTS. 























Descriptive Booklet 


JOHN and EDWARD BUMPUS LTD., 

Booksellers to His Majesty the King. 

350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone: Mayfair 1223. 


BUMPUS. 
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JURE Wholemeal and Flour ground with the old- 

fashioned stones from the finest Wheat. In strong 

cartons, 7 Ib. 3s. 3d., post free. Reduced prices larger 
quantities.—Brewhurst Milling Co., Loxwood, Sussex. 





‘ ie post free to any address.—5 lbs. Extra Special 
F.O.P., 248. 6d.; 5 Ibs. Specia! F.O.P., 23s. ; 5 lb 
¥.0.P., 21s. 


HAPPY VALLEY TEA ESTATE, DARJEELING 








MISCELLANEOUS 





BIG PRICE PAID for Mctal Plates and Old Teeth, 
also Old Gold, Jewellery, etc.—Call or post, 
‘The London Tooth Co., Dept. “* S,”’ 130 Baker Street, W.1, 





World 
guaranteed 
Sole proprietor, E, Howarth, 
¥.Z.8. Tins, 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d. post free, from 
Howarths, 473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield, or chemi 

Boots’ branches, stores. 


(Tae exterminated by ‘‘ Blattis.”’ 
famed; never failed in 30 years; 
simple scientific remedy. 





p 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Offices, 
v9 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remit- 
tance, by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :— 
24% for 6 insertions; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 
10% for 52. 





AVE YOUR OWN LBOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, 

Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free.—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 





H IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, Gold, Silver, 
Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental Plates (not 
vuleanite), &c. Valuables, any condition, large or small 
quantities ; cash at once; goods returned if offer not 
satisfactory. Call or post to the well-known firm.— 
BENTLEY & CO., 333 Oxford Street, London, 





| ae SALE.—JIG-SAW PUZZLES, newly cut 
various sizes; 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces. List free.— 


Kev. W. D. TuOMPSON, Sedvergh. 





igo BARLOW pays utmost value for Cast-off 
Garments.—*‘ Castieway,’” Hanworth, Middlesex. 





gee SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, etc., 
also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters, plain, or in the 
tamous “ Fair-isie ” Patterns, from the real soft, light, 
clastic, native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR LESS 
THAN SHOP PRICES: Extra discount during slack 
summer months.—Send post card for illustrated pookiet 
to, 8.35 Wm. D. Johnson, Mid- Yell, Shetlands, 


De Luxe Cruise 
Po the 


WEST 
INDIES 


€ FLORIDA 
171, 
Glorious 
Winter 
Sunshine 


THIS most delight- 
ful cruise com- 
mences on the 23rd 
January,1930.Forty- 
six leisured days of 
healthful relaxation 
aboard the world’s 
most charming 
cruising steamer... 
THE BLUE STAR LINER 
ARANDORA 
STAR” 





O vessel in the 

world soeffective- 
ly combines charm 
with comfort and 
luxury. 
Every stateroom @ 
cabin - de-luxe, 
Stately public 
rooms. Glorious 
clear games decks, 


Restful sun deck 

away from the F tons gross. 

games, gl cae 27,000 tons displacement. 

swimming pool. 4 .returning to Eng- 
2 land March roth. 

Visiting MADEIRA, MARTINIQUE, 

TRINIDAD, BARBADOS, LA GUAYRA, 


CURACAO, PANAMA, JAMAICA, HAVANA, 
BERMUDA, . AZORES, _ and 

GREAT WINTER __ PLAY- 
GROUND, MIAMI, FLORIDA, fo: Palm Beach 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3, Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1. 
Liverpool - - - Dock Board Buildings. 


(Or Principal Tourist Agencies.) 





WS UNDERWEAR FOR THRIFTY 

SUYERS.—One of Britain’s finest brands, the 
“B.P.,” sold direct-by-post at MAKER’S PRIUES, 
will save you shillingsin the £. Pure Wool, and Mixtures. 
Any style, any size, for Man, Woman and Child. Beauti- 
fully soft, silky and warm. Unshrinkable. Satisfaction 
or money back. Send postcard for illus. catalogue and 
Patterns, free. —Birkett & Phillips, Ltd., Dept. S$, Union 
toad, Nottingham. 








Ree Harris and Lewis Tweed, Any length cut. Pat, 
free. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland, 





gp ee NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand, 
b coloured Pottery: beautiful colouring; big profits- 





—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “ 8,” Lindfield, Sussex, 


I OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ Bizmy » 
4 Cigarettes; delight of the connoisseur, Tobaceo 
matured by nature only; 6s. 3d. per 100, post frce 
plain or cork-tipped; 500 for 30s. 9d.; 1,000 for 
£2 17s, €d.; send order and remittance to the many 
facturers of choice, rare, fine ‘Tobaccos.—J, J, Freemag 
& Co., Ltd., 90 Piccadilly, London, W. 1, 











TOURS, &c. 
HELLENIC TRAVELLERS’ CLup, 


SPRING CRUISES, 1929-30, on the NEW MOTOR 
MAILSHIP “ THEOPHILE GAUTIER.” 
Built 1929. Displacement Tonnage, 10,300. 

CRUISE No. 19.—FEBRUARY 14th, 1930, 
Goulette (for Tunis and Carthage), Malta, Alexandr 
Jaffa (for Palestine), Beyrout, Rhodes, Constantinople, 
Pireus (for Athens), Nauplia (for Mycenz), Syracuse’ 
Palermo. : 

CRUISE No. 20.—MARCH 2ist, 1930. Marseilles, 
Katakolo (for Olympia), Melos, Pirgus (for Athens) 
Constantinople, Khelia Bay (for Gallipoli), Cos, Candis 
(for Knossos), Delos, Nauplia (for Mycenix), Taormina, 

CRUISE No. 21.—APRIL 11th, 1930. As Cruise No. 29, 

IN THE CHRISTMAS VACATION. — THE NILE 
AND THE FIRST CATARACT. A Special Steamer 
has been chartered to visit Luxor and Assouan, 

The Year Book for 1929 now ready with this year's 
Lectures by DEAN INGE; THE PRESIDENT OF gt. 
JOHN’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE; THE HEAp 
MASTER OF SEDBERGH ; CANON SELWYN, DD,- 
THE HEAD MASTER OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
SCHOOL; THE HEAD MASTER OF CLIFTON 
COLLEGE; THE REV. H. B. WORKMAN, D.Litt.; 
PROFESSOR MORISON OF HARVARD, &c., with 
list of Members ; 202 pages, Cloth bound, 1s., from The 
Assistant Secretary, 3B Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, 
London, W. 1. 





GRAND WORLD TOUR 
Leaving November 8th with 


N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S,, 


159 Auckland Road, London, 8.E. 19, this being the 
10th Woili ‘four to India, Burma, Ceylon, Malay, Java, 
China (Pekin), Japan, U.S.A. and Canada, 





ORWAY « Northern Caps. 6th Annual Party, July 19, 
IN 1930.-Write C.1.0., Norway House, Cockermouth, 








SWISS RESORTS 
OTEL CHALET ANGLAIS, VILLARSSUR. 
H OLLON. 





Varsity, Army and Navy clientele. 

Run by Oxford and Public School men. 
Running hot and cold water, central heating, own tennis 
and garage, golf, swimming pool, climbing, unique 

position. 
Open all the year. 





Open all year, 
From 15 irs. ined, 


OCARNO.—PARK HOTEL. 
4 Mild, sunny Winter climate. 


LUGANO nore. BRISTOL 











Open all year. Beautiful in Autumn—atmild sunny 
Winter. Golf all year Pleasant easy walks. 
FOREIGN HOTELS 





USTRIAN TYROL.—Mountains, pines, sun, peace, 
flowers.—Miss Andrew, Pension Wa drast, Mieders, 
Stubai. 




















BRITISH HOTELS SEC 


TION 








BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
Comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Tele.: 341. Lift. 


A” 
Hydro at moderate cost. 


ss MBERVALE,” Ashover (Derbyshire), Amidst 
beautiful scenery. J ine centre for excursions, 
Very restful and invigorating. Return visits frequently 
made by visitors, 23 bedrooms,—For taritf apply 
MANAGERESS, Telephone: Ashover 7, 





NGLESEY, Bay Hotel, RHOSNEIGR, lacing sea. 
Golf, tennis, boating, bathing, fishing. 





UXTON.—HADDON HALL HYDRO. Best situa- 
J tion. ‘Tennis, Golf, Garage, Lifts, Radiators, 
h. & c. water all bedrooms. Hydro Baths. Ballroom. 
Orchestra. ‘Telephone: 4 and 474. 





12ers | SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL, 175 rooms. Suites, 26 new 
rooms (h. and c. water and radiator). Orchestra, A.A., 
R.A.C. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Rheumatism. 





ri XETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. «& c. 
water & radiators in bedms. Lift. Nt. porter. "Phcene 4071, 











THE CARLTON, 
THE LEAS. 
First-class Private Hotel on Sea Front. 

H,. and ©. WATER IN ALL BEDROOMS. Cent. Heat 
From 10s. 6d. incl. per day. Excellent catering. 
Private suites with bath. ’Phone 290, 


VOLK ESTONE 





{YOR RESTFUL HOLIDAYS and specially comfble. 
WINTER QUARTERS, with family in 8S. DEVON. 

Close to town, river and sea. Lovely outlook ; Ige. gdn. ; 
gas fires several bedrms.; elec. light. Mod.—-Box 1344. 


E 


N ATLOCK.—Smedleys. Gt. Britain’s greatest Hydro, 
1 Est. 1853. 270 bedrms. Write for Illus, Prospectus, 
Matlock 17. 





ARROGATE.—The Cairn, first class. Accommo- 
dation 300. Write for Illustrated ‘Taritf. 





Phone: ’Grams; “ Smediley’s, Matiock.’’ 





SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL 





{\IDMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON.—FEaglehurst Private 


h Hotel. An ideal autumn and winter resort. Facing 
south in beautiful sheltered garden. Near beach. Cen- 
tral heating. Private suites. Lllustrated Taritf. Tele- 


grams: Eaglehurst. Telephone; 300. 





TINORQUAY GRAND HOTEL.—fFirst-class. Finest 

position sea front. Nearest station. Perfect 
cuisine. Hot and cold water and radiators in all rooms, 
Rooms with baths. Garage for 100 cars. 





rPVORQUAY —HYDRO HOTEL. Daddy Hole Plain, 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 200 feet above sea. 
A.A, and R.A.C, Tel.: Hydrotel. ’Phone: 2207. 


» tee RQUAY.—ROSLYN HALL HOTEL. Vita glass sun 
parlour, gar.—-’Phone 2113. Mrs. V. I’. GRUSHAM, 





re ae ee PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Ilustrated Taritf apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655, 








eo ES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL On River Dart, 
1st class. Cent. heating. Vishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & Tennis, &c. Gar. ’Phone: f'otnes 14 





GOOD meal... 
A comfortable bed . . 
A reasonable bill . . . 
Particulars of 150 Hotels from 
Trust Houses Ltpv., Short’s Gardens, London, W.C.2 





EFORMED INNS. 

Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
AOTELS managed by the 

PEOPLLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


Ltp. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. Groran’s House, 193 REGEN? 
STREET, W. 1. 


— 





» to Stay in London.—The Lodge, 1 St. 

George’s Square, S.W. 1. Room and Breakfast 
53. 6d. day, or 303. weekly. With dinner, 6s. Gd., of 
2 guineas weekly. 











London: Printed by W. Sprreaicut -— Sons, 


Lrp., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, E.C.4, and Published by Tue Spectator, Ltp., at their Offices, 


o. 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1.—Saturday, September 14, 1929, 
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